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THE WAR IN LOUISIANA. 


We continue our illusCtations of the war 
in Louisiana, and although they are not of that 
startling character which fascinates with its hor- 
ror, are yet replete with interest as revealing those 
commoner scenes of war that may be termed its 
prose, the poetry being the stern and breathless 
clash of battle. 

Capture of a Contrabandist on Lake Pont- 
chartrain. 

On the night of the 3d of February as Captain 
J.G. Healy, of the 9th Connecticut volunteers, 
with three privates was picketing the lake, Le saw 
bythe moonlight a sloop sailing towards Dixie, 
evidently having come from New Orleans. He 
immediately put off with his three men in a boat, 


and soon pulled up to the strange sail, the crew of 
which fired several shots, some of which came in 
close proximity to Capt. Healy. Running along- 
side, Capt. Healy sprang on board thesloop, and 
presenting his revolver to the head of one of the 
smugglers, demanded their surrender. They com- 
plied with his demand. When the sloop was 
brought ashore it was found to contain a very val- 
uable cargo of medicines and other useful arti- 
cles. 

When the Union boat was nearing the lugger 
one of the crew was observed to throw a parcel 
overboard; it was “fished in,” and found to con- 
tain a number of letiers from many of the promi- 
nent citizens of New Orleans to some of the chief 
rebels. The crew, which consisted of two Jews 
and a Creole, were immediately committed to jail, 











CAPT. HRALY, AND THUEE MEX OF 108 Oli CONN. VOL., 


CAPTURING A SLOOP, LALEN WITH 
BIGHT OF FEGKUARY 


and will be held to give evidence against some of 
those whose letters have been thuscaptured. The 
cargo is valued at $50,000. 

Return of a Foraging Party to Baton 

Rouge. 

On the 29th of January Gen. Grover, who com- 
mands at Baton Rouge, having received intelli- 
genc. that a large quantity of supplizs had been 
gathered at a place some miles away, sent a forag- 
ing party, consisting of the 24th Connecticut regi- 
ment, to capture them. This was happily accom- 
plished without losing a man, the rebel guard 
flying at the first sight of the Federal party. The 
spoils were several horses, carts, wagons, mules, 
corn and potatoes, saying nothing of a few nig- 
gers, who came to enjoy ‘‘ Massa Linkum’s proc- 
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It would seem as though there was considerable 
ill-feeling between the Federal officers and the 
black brigade, as the colored troops are called, and 
that Gen. Grover has enough to do to keep things 
smooth there. . A little patience would save a 
world of trouble. 


THE FAMOUS CONFEDERATE PRIVA- 
TEER ALABAMA. 


On the same principle that’ the police 
authorities send to their agents photographs of noto- 
rious villains, we to-day publish a most exact®and 
elaborate picture of the famous rebel pirate ship Ala- 
bama, or as she is sometimes called, the “290.” It is 
from a photograph taken while she was at Liverpool, 
where she was facetiously termed the Emperor of 
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China’s yacht. As she is still at large, roaming about 
like her prototype in the Scripture, “ seeking whom 
she may devour,” every shipmaster ought to take a 
copy of this number of our paper to acqustom the eye 
to recognize her ata glance. We give the following 
description of her from an English paper : 

“The Alabama was built at Liverpool or Birken- 
head, and left the latter port in August last; is about 
1,200 tons burthen; draught about 14 feet; engines by 
Laird & Sons, of Lirkenhead, 1852. She is a wooden 
vessel, propelled by a screw, copper bottom, about 
210 fect long, rather narrow, painted black outside and 
drab inside ; ‘has a round stern, billet tread, very little 
shear, flush deck fore and aft; a bridge forward of the 
smoke stack carries two large black boats on cranes 
amidships forward of the main rigging; two black 
quarter boats between the main and mizen masts, one 
small black boat over the stern om cranes; the square 
a on «a gallows between the bridge and foremast 
show above the rail. 

“* She carries three long 32-pounders on a side, and 
is pierced for two more amidships, has a 100-pound rifled 
pivot gun forward of the bridge, and a 68-pound pivot 
on the main tracks; has tracks laid forward for a 
pivot bow gun, and tracks aft for a pivot stern chaser, 
all of which she will take on board to complete her 
urmament, Her ga are of the Blakely pattern, and 
manufactured by Wesley & Preston, Liverpool, 1862, 

** She is barque *d; has very long, bright lower 
masts, and black mastheads; yards black, long 
arms, short poles—say one to two feet—with small 
dog-vanes on each, and a pendant to the main; stud- 
ding-sail, booms on the fore and main, and has wire 
rigging. Carries on her furemast a square foresail, 
large trysail with two reefs, ea any aud royai. 
On the mainmast a large trysail with two reefs and a 
bonnet. Has a — mainsail bent, topsail two 
reefs, topgallantsail and royal, On the mizenmast a 
very large spanker and a shert three cornered Fie 
topsail:; has a fore and apne ay staysail and jib; 
has had no staysail to the main and_mizenmast bent 
or royal yards aloft. Is represeuted to yo 13 knots 
under canvas and 15 under steam. Can get steam in 
20 minutes, but seldom uses it except in a chase or an 
emergency. Has all national Ly usually sets 
the St. George’s Cross on approaching a vessel. 

“ Her present complement of men is 120 all told, but 
she is anxious to shipmore. Keevs a man xt the main- 
head from daylight to sunset. Her sails are of hemp 
canvas, made very roaching; the topsails have 20 
cloths on the head aud 30 on the foot. Gencral P. 

2arance of the hull and sails decidedly English. She 
8 generally under two topsails, fore and main trysails 
fore and foretopmast staysails; sometimes topgallan 
sails and jib, but seldom any suils on the mizen, except 
while in charge of a vessel. She is very slow in stays; 
nerally wears ship. She was built expressly for 
¢ business. She is engaged to destroy, fight or run, 
as the character of her opponent may be. 

** She took her armament and crew and most of her 
officers on board near Terceira, Western Islands, from 
a English vessel ; the officers, chivalry of the South. 
All the water consumed on board is condensed.” 

Her commander is - Semmes,a ey of 
whom we published in FRANK LEsLie’s ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER for Jan. 10, No. 380. 
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Barnum’s American Museum. 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY. 
JTTLE MINNIE WARREN, the Em- 


ress of Beauty, sister of Mrs, General Tom 
Thumb, only 25 inches high and weighing but 19 
pounds, is to be seen at all hours, with COM. NUTT 
and other curiosities. SPLENDID BRAMAT 
PERFORMANCES daily, at 3 and 7} o’clock Pp. M. 
Admission 25 cents. 
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Summary of the Week. 

Tue only affairs of interest are a surprise 
and areconnoissance ; the former happened on 
the 25th Feb., when nearly 200 Federal 
cavalry were surprised and ‘captured in the 
Shenandoah valley. It appears that a rebel 
cavalry scout, 80 strong, came inside our 
pickets, on the Strasburg road. After a 
skirmish with infantry pickets, in which two 
men were wounded on each side, they re- 
tired, capturing a cavalry picket of 12 men; 
500 of the-13th Pennsylvania and New York 
cavalry, sent in pursuit, recaptured, a few 
miles beyond Strasburg, most of the pris- 
oners ard horses, and ulso took a number of 
prisoners. The commander of the Union 
detachment, exceeding his orders, pursued 
them beyond Woodstock. After driving in 
the rebel pickets, he stood parleying in the 
road, without taking sufticient care to guard 
his position. The onemy, consequently, re- 
turned in force, charged upon and threw them 
into confusion, killing and capturing 200 in a 
tight of 20 miles. It is said that the Union 
party made no stand, though outuumbering 
the epemy. 

A reconnoitreing party, under command of 
Colonel Percy Wyndham, which left Centre- 
ville on Friday, reached Falmouth Saturday, 
and reports having passed through Warren- 
ton, where they found 25 of the rebel cavalry, 
who made their escape. At Elk Run and 
Licking Run they came upon a few more, and 
eaptured about a dozen. No rebel force is 
ut Culpepper. €ol. Wyndham made a splen- 
did march, considering the state of the roads 
and the constant obstructions he met with 
from the rising of the streams. 

Brig.-Gen. Cochrane has resigned his com- 





mand, and has issued a spirited parting ad- 
dress to his soldiers. 

It is said that Gen. Foster has returned to 
Port Royal, and, through Adj. Townsend, the 
differences between him and Gen. Hunter 
have been arranged. Gen. Stevenson, who 
had been placed under arrest, by command 
of Gen. Ilunter, for condemning the policy 
of employing negroes as soldiers, has been 
released. 

We may expect to hear, at any hour, of 
momentous events at Savannah and Charles- 
ton. How earnestly the rebels have prepared 
for the encounter the present number of our 
paper sufficiently shows. 

The correspondent of the New York Times 
states that Gen. Foster’s troops now at Port 
Royal will be added to Gen. Hunter’s com- 
mand, and that Gen. Foster will return to 
what is left of his army at Newberne. 

At Vicksburg and Murfreesboro’ both ar- 
mies are on the gut vire, and a day may pro- 
duce events of the most tremendous import 
to the public. 

The Confederates have gathered a large 
force on the Blackwater, and a dash on Suf- 
folk is not impossible. Some deserters, who 
have arrived at Fortress Monroe, declare 
that an attack on Suffolk is in contemplation. 
There is, however, too large a force at New- 
port News to render such a move probable. 

From Europe we learn that numerous pri- 
vateers and iron-plated rams are being con- 
structed in England, principally in Liverpool 
and Glasgew, for the rebels. All parties in 
the British Parliament now uphold Palmer- 
ston’s policy of non-intervention, and even 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli scout the idea 
of recognizing the South. Mason had dined 
with the Lord Mayor of London; but the 
fact has no significance, as the London Times 
pompously demonstrates—adding sarcasti- 
cally that, ‘‘ while public opinion has tamed 
Kings, Queens and Ministers, Lord Mayors 
are still at large, and allowed to do what they 
please, simply because it is of no earthly 
consequence to anybody but themselves what 
they do.” 
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NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Tue London Atheneum announces that a 
company has been organized to construct a gigantic 
reflecting telescope of far greater dimensions than 
Lord Rosse’s celebrated six-feet reflector, with which 
it is expected wonderful planetary revelations will be 
made. We hope, if such an instrument be construct- 
ed, that it will be erected where the atmosphere is 
clear, for, as we well know, Lord Rosse’s splendid tele- 
scope is sadly out of place in the very misty atmo- 
sphere of Ireland. 


Ir is stated that Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in- 
stigated by the success which attended the dramatic 
versions of her “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the London 
theatres, has herself written a drama upon the sub- 
ject, which is likely to be played in England. 


A Lonpon letter says of our future: 
‘< Military success alone can save the Republic. The 
Proclamation, at the best, is an experiment. It may 
lead to no result. Defeat the three armies in the 
South—in Virginia, Tennessee and Vicksburg. Do 
this, and you may laugh at recognition. Fail to do 
this, and it will come sooner or later—it matters not 
when. Ifthe element of time were favorable to the 
North and against the South, you might indulge in 
the virtue of patience. But it is not so. Time con- 
solidates, encourages and strengthens the South at 
home and abread. Time divides, discourages and 
weakens the North. To conquer the South :nd re- 
store the Union, there is required : 

“1, A united and earnest North. 

“2, An able Executive and Cabinct. 

“3. Generals equal, at least, to those they are ex- 
pected to conquer.” 


Two HUNDRED AND NINETEEN regiments, 
making an aggregate of 205,000 men, were refreshed 
atthe Volunteer Refreshment Saloons in Philadelphia, 
from May, 1861, to October 23, 1862. In addition to 
these, 205,000 were entertained in squads and regi- 
ments going and returning, and 20,000 subsequent to 
October 23, making a grand total ef 450,000 men who 
have caten at these establishments. The cost of meals 
per capita has been estimated at 2v cents, which, with 
the numerous other expenses incident to the or- 
ganization and management of the saloons (exclusive 
of help, which is given gratuitously), shows that over 
$100,000 have been appropriated by voluntary sub- 
scription through these channels alone for the com- 
fort of soldiers passing through the city of Phila- 
delphia, “ Bully” for the Quaker city! 


Tue exports from the port of New York 
to foreign ports during the month of January, 
amounted in value to the sum of $19,995,354, ot which 
only $4,624,574 were in specie. During the same 
month last year they reached $14,888,474, including 

2,058,274 in specic. 


Tur bill known as “ Chase’s Bank Bill,” 
which has passed both Houses of Congress, authgr- 
izes the Treasury to issue $300,000,000 Government 
notes to the banks of the country, based upun deposits 
of Government bonds as collatccal security. This 
$300,000,000 will, in part, be allotted to the several 
States according te representation in Congress. The 
other part, or such portions as are applied for, may 
be allotted according to existiug bank capitol of the 
respective States. 
Pennsylvania. etc., will not be disturbed in their ex- 
isting currency relations, the Far West will be pro- 
vided with such a currency as it has never had—a 
currency based upon the wealth and resources, present 
and prospestive, of the whole Union; the gold of 
California; the silver of New Mexico; the lead of 
Iltinois; the iron mountains of Missouri; the coal 
mines of Pennsylvauia, and the combined real and 
personal wealth of the entire country. 


Arizona has been created a territory. It 
is bouyded on the north by Utah, on the south by 





Sonora, on the west by the river Colorado, and on the 
east by the dividing ridge of the Continent—and em- 
braces an area almost three times as large as the 
State of Ohio. Its chief rivers are the Colorado, 
Gila, Salinas and San Francisco—all gold-bearing 
streams, as are also their tributaries, which extend 
north into a virgin region, where the foot of an Ame- 
rican has never trod. By the census of 1860 the total 
population was over 6,000, stattered along the river, 
but unable to explore the vast region, on account of 
the rain and the absence of adequate protection. Ari- 
zoua offers a splendid field (pr the energy und enter- 
prise of our people—vast tracts of country that have 
never been explored, rich placers, and mines of silver 
only awaiting machinery and Jabor. 


A ProposiTION is pending before Congress 
to create the new territory of Montana, It has an 
area of 179,770 square miles. It lies between lati- 
tudes 41 to 40 deg., and longitudes 27 and 33 deg., 
having Oregon and Washington on the west, and 
includes the Salmon river gold mines, It now con- 
tains about 11,000 people, chiefly miners. A steam- 
boat is building on the Missouri, above Fort Benton, 
to navigate that river above the falls. This will give 
water navigation to within 60 or seventy miles of the 
eastern mines, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Tan- 
script states that an American gentleman, resident in 
Paris, having received a copy of Gen. Butler’s fare- 
well address to the people of New Orleans, translated 
it, and carried it to the editors of the Siecle for pub- 
lication. They expressed great pleasure at receiving 
it, and promised that it should appear in the next 
day’s paper. But the next morning they notified this 
gentleman that they had received an official intima- 
tion—avis oficieux—not to publish anything favora- 
ble to Gen. Butler. 


ADELINA Patti has appeared in Paris as 
Zerlina in “‘Don Giovanni,” for her benefit, from 
which she netted $20,000, at double rates of admis- 
sion. The Emperor and Empress, who were present, 
summoned Adelina to the Imperial box after the per- 
formance, and offered her their congratulations. 


Tae most gigantic humbug ever practised 
in an enlightened community is that about the } rice 
of gold. ‘“ What’s gold today?” is Noodle’ : first 
inquiry of Fitz Noodle in the morning, and N. dies 
face contracts or lengthens accordingly. We onot 
know how it may be generally, but there re cer- 
tainly a good many rather sensible people wh» believe 
that the extensive transactions in gold report-d in the 
newspapers are bona fide, and that the fabulous sums 
named in the commercial articles have really changed 
owners; whereas, probably not a thousand dollars in 
coin passed from hand to hand. The fact is, that the 
Wall street brokers are gambling in gold, buying and 
selling it without owning a dollar of it, and 
or losing what are called the “ differences.” It is said 
that the high price of gold is due to an inflation of 
currency, and the inordinate issue of “‘ greenbacks”— 
just as though any nation ever went through such a 
crisis as ours, and such a war as we are engaged in, 
without resorting to precisely the same expedients to 
raise the requisite money or supply it. Duriug the 
Napoleonic wars the Bank of England, under the 
authority of the Government, suspended specie pay- 
ments for a period of 23 years, and gold ran to rates 
unknown here. But England lived through it, and 
“ still lives.” We shall do the same, whatever may 
be the “‘price of gold.” Suppose every dollar of cur- 
rency issued by the Government, through deprecia- 
tion or otherwise, turns into dry leaves, fit only to 
light cigars with, at the rate of six cents a cord— 
what is that compared with the preservatien of the 
integrity of the nation, and its transmission intact to 
the great future? Will there be an acre of land less, 
a house or farm less, a horse or cow less—less iron, 
coal, gold or silver in the earth, fewer resources of 
any kind than now, even “ greenbacks” do 
depreciate to nothing? Meantime they pay debts and 
are sought by everybody. No matter what may be 
the price of gold; no matter what may be the 
depreciation of paper, the integrity and future ef the 
country are the only things worth considering. 
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THE CONSCRIPTION BILL. 


Tus most important bill is now the law, 
and will doubtless be soon acted upon. 


SECTION Ist declares that all able-bodied male citi- 
zens between 20 and 45 are liable. Every fo 
who has declared his iutentions is liable, it not being 
necessary to have perfected the five years. 

Sec. 2.—the following persons are exempted : 

‘*Such as are rejected as physically or mentally 
unfit for the service; also, first, the Vice-President of 
the United States, the judges of the various courts of 
the United States, the heads of the various executive 
departments of the Government and the Governors 
of the several States; and second, the only son liable 
to military 7 of a widow dependent upon his labor 
for support; third, the only son of or infirm 
parent or parents, dependent upon his r for sup- 
port; fourth, where there are two or more sons of 
aged or infirm parents subject to draft, the father, or, 
if he be dead. the mother, may elect which son shall 
be exempt; fifth, the only brother of children not 12 
years old, having neither father nor mother, depend- 
ent upon his labor for support; sixth, the father of 
motherless children under 12 years of age, ndent 
upon his labor for support; seventh, where there are 
a father and sons in the same family and household, 
and two of them are in the mili service of the 
United States as nen-commissio officers, musi- 
cians or privates, the residue of such family, not ex- 
ceeding two, shall be exempt; and no persous but 
such as are herein exempt shall be exempt: Pro- 
vided, however, that no person who has been con- 
victed of any felony shall be enrolledor permitted to 
serve in said forces.” 

Sec. 3.—The forces shall be divided into two 
classcs, the first between 20 and 35 years—the other 

called out till 


between 35 and 45, which are not to 
See. 4 declares that the United States shall be 
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upon her audience, and beget a regard for the woman, 
mingled with admiration for the actress. And that js 
the reason why Wallack’s was crowded to overflow. 
ing on the night of Mary Gannon’s benefit. afar; 
Smith had also a splendid house to greet him on ti.e 
occasion of his benefit, and the programme was 4 fine 
one. The fair and talented young actress, Nic, 
Henriques, takes her benefit this week, ad it is gaiq 
every seat is engaged for that night. We sce no ap. 
nouncement yet of the benefit of George Holland, 
When is it to be? 

Niblo’s Garden is once more devoted to spectacular 
dramatic opera, and the popular Miss Richings jg 
again the star of attraction. The house has {illeq 
each night, despite the equivocal weather—the best 
proof of the strength of the attraction. The spectacle 
is called ‘‘ Satanella,” and is a perfect saturnalia of 
red and blue and green fire, with attendant fiends anq 
superabundant angels. The plot ie profound ; its intri. 
cacies are almost past all human understanding. |; 
might be played backwards without destroying jt, 
unity orcoherency. But the public enjoy the singing, 
the music, the scenery and the dresses, and, above 
all, they enjoy the parti-colored and all pervading 
fires, which shed at once light and peculiar odo; 
je age the house. The peeve is well put upon 
the stage, and the charm of Miss Richings’ beautify 
voice and really excellent singing, and that they have 
a t charm for the public is abundantly evident, 
wil probably insure for “ Satanella” a run for sever) 
weeks. 





The genuine success of Mrs. John Wood is the 
— result of her really admirable ta ent. She 
is the embodiment of fun, and she seems to cnjoy it as 
heartily as do her audi t is impossible to resist 
the influence of mirth which seems 80 real, and to 4 


certain extent this is the secret of her great pepular. 
ity. We must compliment Mrs. John Wood upou the 
manifest improvement in her singing. The burlesque 
element is as broad and droll as ever, but her execy. 
tion is neater and more brilliant, and the little niccties 
which mark a degree of refinement in urt are obgery. 
able in all she does. ‘‘ The Fair One with the Golden 
Locks” has held the stuge at Laura Keene’s Theatre 
already for several weeks, and has been attended by 

and fashionable audiences. It will, in «ll pro 
bability, continue to run for some wecks. 

Miss Mary ProvosfJias attracted large audiences a» 
Winter Garden during the past week. We were wu 
able to witness her performance, but we observe that 
she won much praise from those who ought to know. 
We shall visit Winter Garden this week and give our 
impressions in our next. 

e rush to Barnum’s Museum since its beneficent 
roprietor — over the nuptials of the renowned 
‘om Thumb and the Queen of Beauty, has been so 

that three performances are given per day instead 
oftwoas of old. The little mite of a woman, Minnie 
Warren, and the gallant Commodore Nutt are encir- 
cled with a thousand times morc curiosity since the 
auspicious event we have mentioned, and their levees 
are literaily thronged throughout the day and even- 
ing. ‘Raoul; or, The Wreck of a Life,” is still the 
ion in the Lecture Room, and all the living and 
dead curiosities are on exhibition as heretofore, in- 
cluding the eet beautiful aquaria, which to ee 
is alone worth the price of admission. 
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CONGRESS. 


Moxpay, Feb. 23.—Senate.— Yesterday, 
reports were received from the Seerctary of tlic Navy 
‘f the condition of the steamers Ossipee and 
Pensacola. Resolutious from the Constitutional Con- 
vention of West Virginia were presented, accepiing 
the State Constitution as amended by Congress, and 
asking compensation for the emancipation of slaves, 
The resolution relative to the payment of foreign 
in coin was amended, so as to authorize the 
‘ostmaster-General to take such measures as he may 
deem necessary to provide for such payment, and 
HovusE.—The Senate’s amendments to the Naval 
Appropriation bill were considered, and several non- 
concurred in. The Conscription bill was then taken 
up and debated until the recess, and also during the 
evening session—the proceedings at one time becom- 
ing somewhat excited. 


TUESDAY, Feb. 24.—SENATE.—Mr. Trumbull’s sub- 
stitute for the bill relating; to arbitrary arrests was 
passed—24 to 13. The operation of the act is limited 
to the ist of March, 1864. A bill for the removal of 
the Sioux Indians from Minnesota was passed. 


Hovuse.—The Conscription biJl was again con- 
sidered, the pending motion Le | on the previous 

uestion. r. Vallandigham and his co-laborers 

nally obtained a withdrawal of the demand for the 
previous question—the debate thus being reopened. 
A number of - were then made for ana against 
the bill. The letter from Gen. Scott to the Secretary 
of War, relative to insubordination on the part of 
Gen. McClellan, was read during the procecdings. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 25.—SENATE.—The bill autho- 
rizing the President to confer brevet rank was called 
up and passed. Bt bill_to authorize the Covington 
and Cincinnati Bridge Company to bridge the Obio 
was referred to the Post Office Committee. The bill 
to promote the health, comfort and efficiency of the 
army was passed. 

Hovusr.—Consideration of the Conscription bill was 
resumed and continued until noon, when numerous 
amendments were voted upon, and most of them re 

. At one o’clock, according to previous arrange 
ment, the main question was taken and the bill passed 
by a vote of 115 to 49. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 26.—SENATE.—The proceeding, 
although multifarious, were of no public interest. 

Hovse.—The sitting was entirely occupied with the 
Internal Revenue bill and the Army Promotion Dill. 
An amendment was proposed and carried tliat no one 
shall be appointei a Major or Brigadier-Genera!_ © 
cept for gallant and meritorious conduct in the field. 
It is fortunate for the present bearers of those titles 
that it has not hitherto been tise law. 

Fripay, Feb. 27.—SENATE.—Yesterday an addi: 
tionabreport concerning the duties on paper wast 
ceived from the Secretary of the Treasury. It states 
that under the present tariff no printing paper wha 
ever has been imported. During the proceeding; 
some allusion having been made to the Secretary of 
War, Mr. McDougall, of California, rose and de- 
nounced him as a base man, who had wronged te 





country. Gen. Butler’s administration of the Dep 
ment of the Gulf formed the chief topic of discuss" 

Hovse.—A report was made from the new Com 
mittee of Conference on the bank clause in the Lom 
bill, that the Committee could not agree, and rece” 


mending the House to recede from its position. This 





the first class is culled. 
| divided into districts. 
Marshal—thesc to be ——— by the President. 

Sec. 6. These Provost Marshals to have the arrange- 
ment of all enlistments, deserters, etc. 

SECS. 7, 8, 9, 10 are administrative. 

Sec. 11. The term of service to be three years, or 
during the war. 

SEC. 12 regulates the quota of each State. 

Sec. 13. A conscript can commute for $300. The 





While New York, New Eugland, | 


rest of the bill is devoted to ing out the chiet 
rovisions already quoted. It will be seen that this 

| uw converts the Republic into one grand 

| dictatorship. . 





DRAMA. 


| Miss Many Gannon’s benefit, at Wallack’s 
Theatre, was a pleasant demonstration on the part of 
the public of the high estimation in which they hold 


Sec. 5. These districts to be under a Provost | fused to do, and asked for anew Comittee. / 





| 
| 
| 


| that really charming young actress. In her line of | 


| characters she has hardly an equal. Her geniality of 


manner, her nairefé, and her simple earnestness, tell 


however, after considerable debating, tl 


was also made from the Conference Conun''! 
bill to indemnify the President, etc., which & 
to considerable discussion. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 28.—SuNxatTe.—The Bavk Tax bs 
ney It levies ove per cent. on all or ulation 

low the scale proposed by the House, two per 
on all above, ands quarter per cent. on all vepor!™ 
A bill was introduced for the purcliase of the St"! 
Battery. 

Hovse.—The Tax Bill finally passed. _1t re% 
the clause taxing the a:les of goid and eilver 
The subjects discussed were very multifurious. 


=—_a_=_ 


retains 


— Ima recent divorce case in Engiand, 
the es were an old nobleman and bis yo" 
the fudge dilated ou the evil effects of marmer 
tracted between May and December. JI! ~ 
received a letter from the secretary of 2 Sco!0*® 
tistical society, asking for the figures iu relieve”. 

marriages contracted between these mot thst be 
wanted to get up a paper on the subject to be re 
fore the society. 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK, 


estic e emigration to the port of New 
wr th January was nearly three times that of the 
correspond’ng month of 1862, — from 
ae. This indicates a large emigration the pre- 
sent ) eur. 
— Anew life raft has been experimented with in 
New York, made of gutta percha cylinders, and found 
so successiul that the Government has ordered one to 
he sent at once to the Weehawken, Nahant, Patapsco, 
Lehigh aad Sangamon. 
— The family of Albert Bemis, of Ashburnham, 
hos been sick with diphtheria, and in nine days he lost 
tive children, three <f whom were buried at the same 
time one day last week, 


— The firet cargo of tea imported direct from 
Japan sold for $120to $125 the pound, It is claimed 
that this tea is free from adulteration when brought 
direct from Japan. 

— Ata d skating tournament in Chicago last 
week, a lady—Miss Wheeler—bore off the palm, 
whether in speed, backward movements ss 
rings, making spread esgles, or sculling. Her chi 
lady competitor failed on account of her long skirts. 


— Aseal came on shore recently on the beach 
two or three miles south of Indian River, Delaware. 
It was captured by Joseph G. Cobb. it is said that 
one is captured on the beach about every twenty 
years. 

—— The winter of 1862 and 1863 will long be remem- 
bered in railroad history. Theearnings are in excess 
of all precedent, while the expenses are not much 
above summer cost, thus leaving an unusual profit. 


— One of our largest publishing houses is about 
sending the stereotype plates of a bulky octavo vol- 
ume to England, to be printed, the ccst of paper in 
America being so ruinously advanced, the work can 
be done cheaper abroad, reckoning in all the expenses 
of ireight, duties and exchange. 


—— Mr. Stepnen Staunton, of Saxonville, has, 
within the brief period of five weeks, lost five child- 
ren by diphtheria. Their res ve ages were two 
years, four, six, eleven and thirteev. But three of the 
iwelve children of this stricken family now survive, 
and one of these is dangerously sick with the samo 
fatal disease. 


— The Lake Superior News says: “The largest 
blast yet made at the mines was one recently fired at 
the Lake Superior mine. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary about the size or depth of the hole, but being 
inan advantageous position in the side of the moun- 
tain, 1,000 tons ef ore were thrown cut at one blast. A 
still larger one is now being prepared, for which the 
hole drilled is 4 inches in diameter, and is now 17 feet 
deep. The intention is, we believe, to fire this blast 
as a National salute on the 4th of July next.” 


—— Mr. and Mrs. Tom Thumb, the fairy pair, are 
ruu after 80 much in their country retirement that 
they think of makiug their persecutors pay for it, b 
again exhibiting themselves previous to their visit 
to Queen Victoria and the Empress Eugenie. 


— Mr. Oscanyan, the distinguish rientajist, 
delivered a lecture on the ‘* Women of the East” at 
Cooper Institute on the 26th of February. it was a 
most interesting one. 

— The Postmaster has ordered that all foreign 
postage must be paid in gold, the loss on the ex- 
change being so heavy. 

—— The Newburyport Herald gives an aceount of 
the return of two brothers from the war to that city, 
each with aleg amputated; one of them is 18 and the 
other 24 years of age. The elder was in prison at 
the South several months, and well treated. His leg 
was amputated in Florida by Dr. Moody, a native of 
Connecticut, a fine surgeon anda good man, who, 
after the limb wes healed, gave him a new suit of 
clothes, a bottle of wine and $5 in money. 

— Acorrespondent of the New England Farmer 
thinks the 16th of May about the best time to sow 
flax, although freezing the ground a little will not 
kill the seed aftcr itis sown. Loamy land is good, 
and gravelly land in a wet season bears good flax. 
The land should be clean, that it may be free from 
weeds. He gets from 300 to 500 pounds of lint per 
sere, and from seven to 12 bushels of seed, both of 
ready cale at high prices. 

— Hon. William Wright, Democrat, has been 
elected U. 8. Senator from New Jersey for six years 
from the 4th of March next. 


—— Ata special. meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, on the 28th ult., a report was adopted protest- 
ing against the passage of the bill now pending be- 
fore Congress, to prevent and punisn frauds upon 
the revenue. The objections to the bill are that it 
would be highly inconvenient, and in some cases 
ruinous to merehants, and might lead to gross abuses 
aud injustice. 

—— The Friends (Quakers) in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware have memorialized 
Congress, asking exemption from the draft and the 
procurement of substitutes, and from the fines, which 
‘ey deeina penalty imposed for exercising the right 
of conscience against the shedding of blood. While, 
they say, we deplore and utterly condemn the rebel- 
lion fomented by misguided and infatuated men, 
which has involved the nation in strife and blood- 
shed, we earnestly desire, while the Lord’s judgment 
is 80 — manifested, the inhabitants of the earth 
may learn righteousness. The Friends close by pray- 
ing that peace may once more be restored throughout 
our whole land, and that Christian liberty, harmony 
and love may universally prevail among the people. 


‘Western.—Miss Belle Boyd was serenaded in 


Knoxville, Temn., last week, by the Florida brass 
band, and being loudly called for by the crowd, 
she appeared at the window nud_ made the following 
laconie response: “ Gentlemen—Like Gen. Johnson, 

can fight, but cannot make speeches. You have my 


hearticlt thanks for your compliment.” 

—— The wife of Wabashew, the Sioux chief, died 
at Port Snelling recently, from starvation. It ap- 
Pears that one of the Indians who was executed at 
Maukato—White Dog—was her brother, and his death 
aTected her so much that she refused to partake of 
any kind of food since, execpt a very small rtion 
not suficient to support existence, and literally 
starved herself to death. 

—— Since the ice on the Ohio has been strong 
enough to admit of the passage of heavy loads, large 
{uautities of hay have been brought from the bottom 
lauds on the Illinois side of the river into Lyons, and 
found a rexdy market at from #4 to #5 50 per,ton. 

~—— The disease known as “ spotted fever,” which 

8 so futal at Plymouth, ind., for some weeks, has 
‘ypeared at Elkhart, in the same Ctate, where it is 
Proving quite fatal. Persons taken with it often live 
t t three hours, The effect of the disease upon the 
‘ody is such as to produce early decay, so much go, in 
oft eases, as to interfere with the ordinary course 


~~ The banqnet given by the correspondents of 


‘te toyal newspapers, in celebration of the first anni- 
‘ereury of the ocenpation of Nashville by the Union 
“e0ps, passed off iu an agrecable manner. 


—— John Wilson, of Chicago, formerly the Com- 

Sstoner of the General Land Office, has had an inter- 

‘tw with the President, and declined the position of 
ir r-General of Arizona under the recently or- 

| te: ritorial government. 

,—— Ucn. John A. Gurley, of Ohio, will probably 
© appointed Governor of Atizona Territory. 


»,——~ A large number of gentiemen connected with 
c., Miniog interests of Arizons have recommended 
“Ol. hdwart EB. Crosse, of the 5th New Hampshire 
, 4Onteers, for military commander. The last-named 
“a reside in Arizona for three years. 


ui” Yazoo is ssid to be an Indian name, signifying 
River of Death.” The water of the river is always 
o* & stagnant, slimy thickness, and certain to produce 
® incurable disease when used any length of time. 
“early all of the men iu Gen. Sherman’s army who 


a 
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went up the Yazoo were affected by the water, and 
some of the wounded who have returned are yet suf- 
fering from the disease then contracted. 


-—— The Wisconsin Legislature has had the 
ead to propose th :t their pay should be made in 
gold. 

—— The contraband 8 captured at Memphis 
and turned over to the Government amount in value 
to over $300,000. The quinine alone is worth $10,000. 


—— The Queen of the West, which ran past the 
rebel batteries at Vicksburg, is not iron-clad, but is a 
wooden boat with an iron-elad prow. The Indianola, 
which has followed her, is iron-clad. 


—— There were 31 feet of water in the Cumberland 
* Saineee, on Feb. 24th, and the river was still 
sing. 


—— The fact that a large number of ambulances 
were shipped from Cincinnati on Feb. 18, with orders 
that they should be at Nashville on the 29th, is taken 
as indicative of an early engagement. 


—— It having been frequently reported to Gen. 
Rosecrans that Confederate soldiers approach our 
lines dressed in our uniforms, and that they have ap- 
peared thus in battle, and have even, savage-like, car- 
ried our colors to deceive us, he has issued an order 
declaring ‘‘ that none so dressed shall receive, when 
ca , the rights of prisoners of war, and that, in 

, nO quarter be given them. When captured 
singly or in squads, prowling about our lines, they 
shall be deemed spies and treated accordingly.” 


—— Four Democratic newspapers in the West have 
bese recently suppressed by mobs composed of Union 


—— They have a “‘ speck of war” on the Pacific side, 
wing out of a dispute ggg, 4 ag bound: be- 
ween California and Nevada. he scene of the 
trouble is in Honey Valley. On the 15th inst. a Cali- 
fornia Sheriff ee to servea civil process there, 
when he wes resisted by armed residents of the valley, 
who upon him and his posse, wounding six of 
the latter. At last accounts, both sides had sent for 
reiaforcements and were fortifying themselves. 


—— Gen. McNeill, who hung ten men at Palmyra, 
Mo., is fully sustained by the people in that vicinity. 
A memorial bearing several thousand signatures, in- 
dorsing his administration, has been drawn up and 
will be sent to the President. 


—— A large fleet of boats left Memphis on Sunday 
the 22d Feb., from below. Onc of our gunboats passed 
imto Lake Providence, and found a bard of rebels, 
with large namber of negroes felling trees across the 
narrow pessegce to obstruct the passage of our boats. 
She shelled one company of them away. 


—— Adispatch from Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 25th, 
states that Gen. Wheeler’s whole force, four brigades 
of cavalry, are at this side of Columbia, Tenn., carry- 
ing off South all the able-bodied contrabands in their 
vicinity. The large Union army, under Gen. Gilbert, 
at Franklin, was deemed s' 
attack. 

—— Hopefield, a town of 500 inhabitants, opposite 
Memphis, on the Arkansas shore, was burned on the 
19th, by order of Gen. Hurlburt. The order was 
issued in consequence of guerillas having made the 
town their headquarters. Gen. Van Dorn, according 
to the same dispatch containing this announcement, 
Had crossed the Tennessee river at Eastport, and 
was expected to march immediately on Jackson. 


— We have an account from our Salt Lake City 

correspondent of a short, sharp and decisive cam- 
against the Indians on Bear river hy the troops 

under command of Col. Connor. The Indians were 
Bannocks and Shoshones, from 200 to 300 in number, 
and were almost exterminated, only about a dozen 
escaping. 

—— An eminent banker of St. Louis is under arrest, 
charged with counterfeiting the postal currency. 

— Some of the railrosd bridges in Eastcgn Ten- 
nesse, destroyed by Col. Carter’s Federal » have 
not yet been rebuilt. 


— 700 bales of cotton reached Cairo, Ill., on the 
22d ult. 


—— 100 bales of cotton were sold in Nashville last 
week at 75 cents per pound. 


— Portland (Oregon) papers are filled with excit- 
ing mining intelligence, principally from Boise river. 
Trains of provisions from Salt Lake began to arrive 
at those diggings onthe Ist Feb. The principal mines 
worked are about 40 miles west of Fort Boise, ex- 
tending over an area of 20 miles square. There is 
every reason to believe that the surrounding country 
is also rich. About 4,000 people are now there, and 
large numbers are arriving daily. 


South «—The latest news from Texas is that 
the rebel authorities are compelling the planters to 
sell cotton to the Jeff. Davis Government at such 
price as it chooses to pay in its own depreciated paper, 
and that they then impress the wagons, teams and 
negro drivers ofthese same planters to haul it to the 
Rio Grande. How long can any people be forced to 
submit to such cumulative outrages ? 


— The following amusing letter appears in a rebel 
paper : 


Gen. Holmes, Little Rock: 

I have conversed fully with Gen. Cooper. He ad- 
mits being a little exhilarated at Elm Spring, after 
the retreat, but denies being incapacitated for any 
duty. He denies, i toto, being at all under the intlu- 
ence of liquor at Maysville; admits that he has, at 
time, taken sprees, but denies the charge of habitual 
drunkenness. He ep 8s his honor to you that he 
will not give you the slightest cause of complaint in 
this respect in future. r am convinced he will keep 
this pledge. I ask to be instructed whether to assign 
him to duty or not, and whether he is to act also as 
Superiptendent, under the ordrr of the Secretary sus- 
pended by letter. Please answer immediately, as I 
wish to complete the organization at once. 

T. C. HINDMAN, 
Major-General. 


—— The officers of the steamer Palmetto State, en- 
gaged in the late attack upon our blockading squad- 
ron, had received from the ladies of Charleston and 
daughters of South Carolina two laurel wreaths. 


—— In 1860, one in every 9,404 slaves in the United 
States was insane, one in every 4,000 was an idiot. 


—— The following advertisement is from a New 
Orleans paper of Feb. 18: “‘To THOSE WHO Own 
SLAVES—and having no use for them—the advertiser 
would say that he has a plantation near the city, 
where, by kind and strict discipline, he has been en- 
abled to retain all his slaves at home—and that he 
will take slaves for one year, either in families or 
otherwise, and give them all proper attention. No 
wages must be expected except for experienced field 
hands. Apply at 154 Canal street, between 9 and 10 
o’clock A. M.” 

— A dispatch received at Mobile from Jackson, 
Miss , dated Feb. 20, says, that ‘‘as the out freight 
train from Meridian came to Chunky bridge last night, 
it gave way, precipitating the engine and four cars 
iuto the river. A large number of passengers were on 
the train, and from 50 to 100 are repo rowned, 
The bridge cannot be repaired until the water falls.” 


— An attempt was made on Feb. 12, at New 
Orleans, to assassinate Gen. Banks as he was stepping 
into his carriage. The weapon used was an air-gun. 
The bullet missed. The criminal is unknown. 
Wilit<zry.— You may read shoulder straps thus: 
Thore of a Major-General bear two silver embroi- 
dered stars on cach end of the strap. A Brigadier- 
General has one silver utar only. A Colonel has a 
rilver embroide spread eagle. A Lieutenant-Col- 
ovel has two silver embroidered leaves, one at each 
end of the strap. A Major has two embroidered 
leaves similarly placed. A Captain has two gold 
bars at each end of the strap. A Firet Licutenant 


cient to prevent any 


Fort SMITH, Nov. 23. 


has one gold bar at each end; and a Second Lieute- 
nant no at all. The cloth of the strap by_i*+ 
color distinguishes the arm of the service. For 


General and Cat officers it is dark blue; for artillery, 








scarlet; for infantry, sky blye: for rifiemen, green; 
and for cavalry, | 4 N -commissioned 
Officers are indicated by “ chevrons® or stripes on the 
coat sleeve in the form of a letter Y. Corporals 
Wear two stripes, Sergeants three. Ordefty Ser- 
geants have a lozenge, or diamond-shaped a 
within the angle of the chevrons. Sergeant-Muajorg 
have the three stripes of a Sergeant completed into a 
triangle, base uppermost. 


—— The following is the ae my position of the 
Ohio infuntry regiments: 18 in the army of Eastern 
Virginia; 14 in Western Virginia; 36 in Kentucky 
and Tennessee (except the Memphis ——_ ; 
38 in Gen. Grant’s army (including Wee* Tennessee) ; 
15 in parts of Kentucky not iocluded above, and three 
regiments which may be termed “ miscellaneous.” 


-—— The mansion belonging to the rebel General 
Stuart, situated at Chantilly, in Fairfax county, Va., 
has recently been destroyed by fire. The mansioa 
which was built about the time of the Revolution, by 
Dr. David Stuart (grandfather of the present General 
of that name), was one of the finest in tnat section of 
Virginia, and the lands belonging to the estate among 
the cultivated in the State. For some time past 
the house has been cqrugied, first by General Stahl, 
and then by Colonel Windham, as their headquar- 
ters. Dr. David Stuart, the original owner o/ the 
estate at Chantilly, was a distinguished pbysician 
and p ttriot of the volutien, and was one of the 
Presidential Electors who voted for Washington tor 
President, and between whom the most intimate re- 
lations existed. He was aleo the executor of the 
estate of John Parke Custis, Mrs. Washington’s first 
husband. Since the flight of Stuart from his home 
his J have been ransacked, and ali of any value 
car’ away by autograph collectors. How the 
house caught fire remains a mystery, but it is thougut 
it was destroyed by White’s guerillas. 


—— Gen. Howard has gone home on leave of ab- 
sence, and his division is now under command of 
Brig.-Gen. Joshua T. Owen. Gen. Owen’s brigade is 
under command of Coil. D, W.C. Baxter, 72d Penn- 
sylvania regiment. 

--— ‘The Richmond Ezaminer says : ‘“‘ Information, 
deemed authentic, has been received in official circles 
that the Greer part of Héoker’s army are now at 
Fortress Monroe, Newport News and Suffolk. They 
were much demoralized, and it is believed were moved 
from the Rappahannock because of the numerous de- 
sertions that were daily occurring, and which threat- 
ened to break up the orgauization of the army. The 
number that has been sent to Suffolk is estimated at 
25,000. The occupation of Newport News, it is 
thought, is intended to be of long duration, as the 
troops nave becn set about the construstion of cabins, 
ovens, ete, 


— Col. Blake, of the 40th Indiana velenteass 
who was Court-Martialed for disobedience of field 
orders at Stone river, has been unanimously acquitted 
and returned to duty. . 


—— It is intended to have the chain of forts around 
Washington covered with mines, which can be ex- 
ploded at any second of time, and at any point, either 
singly or in volleys, by the signal officer in ch \ 
and thus effectually prevent any movement of the 
pn rn against the torts, and aid materially in their 

efence, 


—— The 2d reriment of New Hampshire, Lieut. 
Col. Bailey c ding, p d through Washington 
on Feb, 30, en route from the army of the Potomac for 
the Granite State, to recruit. They left home with 
1,000 men and return with only 200. 


— A letter from the Secretary of War, in answer 
to a House resolution of Jan. 19, shews that there has 
becn paid for transportaticn since the rebellion com- 
menced, to the rouds connecting this city with New 
York, $2,922,948, viz. : to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, $1,213,659; Camden and Amboy, $518,575; New 
Jersey, $377,914; Philadelphia, Wilmin m and Balti- 
more, $202,392: North’n Central, $209,751; Pennsylv’a 
Central, $192,427; New Jerse Central, $189,632; and 
about $8,000 to expresscs on the same route. In addi- 
tion, there has been paid $123,673 to the New Jersey 
Central, which is not designated as exclusively ior 
transportation over the New Ycrk line. There are 
claims by the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad for $36,119, not yet adjusted. 


—— The President has confirmed the Court-Mar- 
tial’s verdict dismissing Major Joshua McKinstry 
from the army for neglect and violation uf duty while 
Quartermaster in the West. 


—— Gen. Rosecrans has published his report of the 
battle of Murfreesboro’. It is the bloodiest battle of 
the war. Union forces engaged, 43,000; loss in killed 
and wounded, 8,778—20 per cent. of the number en- 
gaged. The rebels had 63,000 engaged; loss in killed 
and wounded, 14,560, or 27 per cent. 

— Col. Schley, ofthe 5th Maryland iment, sta- 
tioned at the Point of Rocks, has captu ten smug- 
giers on their way from Richmond with the proceed 
of their unlawful trade in Southern money, ckountiag 
in the aggregate to over $23,000. 

— The 2i New Hampshire volunteers arrived in 
New York on the evening of Sunday, h 1, on 
their way home to recruit. This ment went cut 
1,100 ~~ and returns with about 500, anly 250 of 

t 





which.are for service. Col. Bailey is their com. 
mander. This lant ment has been in every 
battle in Virginia, and ed itself with dis.inguished 


honor. 

Naval.—There are two man-of-war steamers on 
the stocks at East Boston ready to be launched, 
viz.: The Massasoit, *uilt by Messrs. Curtis & 
Tilden, and the Chicopee, built by Paul Curtis. 
They are of the same class as the Tallapoosa, which 
was launched at the Navy Yard recently, and are 
built in the most thorough and workmanlike mnnner. 
They will probably be launched next week. Curtis & 
Tilden have another vessel of the same class well 
under way, and will finish her in about 60 days. 


— The Ericsson iron-clad pettesy Sangamon, 
known as Monitor No. 6, has made a trial trip, and a 
correspondent says: ‘‘ Having put out from Chester 
and left the lights behind, our engines were allowed 
to work as rapidly as possible foratime. They per- 
formed admirably, and enabled us to make over eight 
knots an hour. The conduct of the low, strange block 
of iron ia the sea was amazing. Waves that would 
have sent a shiver irom stem to stern of the stoutest 
wooden steamer broke oy our kuife-like edges, and 
spattered th<ir harmless foam about the turret. We 
were literally swimming, with only our head and 
neck over water half the time, and yet the steadiness 
of everything downstairs was remarkable.” 


— Edwin A. Stevens has offered to complete the 
famous battery—which has already been 20 years in 
construction—in nine months, at his own expense, on 
condition that the Goveroment will guarantee to pur- 
chase it, in the event of its being successful and capa- 
ble of resisting the heaviest shot. 


— It is reported that the Queen of the West has 
been captured in the Red river, Arkansas, through 
the treachery of a rebel pilot, who, when he had ran 
the vessel aground under the masked batteries ef the 
Confederates, jumped off the boat and escaped. 


— The officers and crew of the late steamer Hat- 
teras arrived on the 25th of Feb. at New York. in 
the Star of the South, from Key West, where + ! had 
been sent from Jamaica. Semmes left them there, 
and the United States Coneul sent them on. The t 
made by Capt. Blake and his it tars was worthy 
the reputation of our navy. *s guus are 
very heavy and are admirably served. The pirate 
crew is entirely Britsih, with the ex 
officers—and s.me of them are English. In fact, the 
Alabama is nothmg more or less than an English war 
vessel under a false flag and an American captain. 

—— Mr. Whitney’s iron-clad battery Keokuk made 
a preliminary trial tri yon the 24th. Everything about 
her was fonnd to work well, with the exception of her 
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P In kis recent visit to Providence 
op ok oe ; 


; RD eae, with Be ovation, boeause he 
le none, appearing cverywhere in citizen’s dre: 

made one incidental = J tk which is worth presery, 
ing, as covering the whole ground and sbowing the 
patriot and hero in one. When asked what he thonght 
ofthis measure or that move of the Government, he 
replied: “‘ My creed is short. The Government must 
| sustained ; the rebellion must and will be pst 

own.’ 


— Gen. Alexander J. Hamilton, Military Gov- 
ernor of Texas, arrived in this city ou Feb. 21, from 
New Orleans, where he remained for a few days in 
consultation with Gen. Banks, «fter his departure from 
Texas. He is stepping at the Metropolitan Hotel. 


—— Among the wounded of that little band who 
i ~ 80 bravely against a vastly superior force, and 
with such glorious results at.Fort Donelson the other 
day, is Capt. James M. Gilson. He is a native of Ver- 
mont, ard was educated at the Norwich —t 
School, graduating in 1840, in the class with Colon 
Ransom, who was “illed in the Mexican war. 


= A Canada paper says: “ The sword presented 
to McClellan at Boston has a singular inscription for 
& weapon en to the General of a republic. It is 
the old device of ‘ Pro rege sepe, pro patria semper.” 
‘ Often for the king: always for the country.’ Ie 
there anything ominous for the future in this motto ?” 


«—In Chariton county, Missouri, last 
week, Uncle’Dick, a colored servant of Co . William 
A. McClure, died at pearly 108 years of age, having 
been born in Virginia im 1755. 

— The Salem Gazette cays the wife of Mr. Johu 
B. Hoyt, of West Amesbury, one day last week, lefe 
her house to visit the barn, to see that a pair of oxen 
were up, and being gone so long as to excite 
alarm on the part of her husband, who is an invalid 
search was made and she was found dead in one of 
the stalls. It is supposed she was struck with para- 
- Her husband survived her death just one 
week, 

—— Rev. Arthur Folsom and wife, missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, em- 
barked in the ship Gapeest, for Canton, China, on 
Saturday, the 21st of ° 


— Mrs. Cook, formerly Fanny Bruce, a most 
charming ‘ae, sailed with her husband, on the 2d 
of March for California. 


— On the 4th of Feb., in New York, dled, Miss 
Emma Taylor, formefly of the Boston theatre, in her 
23d year. Her death was tho result of sdine irgernal 
injury received from defective scenery while perfprm- 
ing with Laura Keene’g company io Hartiurd. She 
wus almost as great a favorite.with the public as Ger 
sister, Mrs. Ewens, née the far-famed Mary ‘laylor. 

——~ Thacher Ryder, Esq., a well known sea captain 
of Chatham and a director of the Bank of Cape Cod, 
died at Chatham on the 18th of Feb., of putrid sore 


Accidents and Offences.—A portion of the 
Dupont powder works at Wiimington, Del., blew u 
on the 25th of February, killing 13 workmen, a 
wounding others. . 

— At Brooklyn, N. Y., on Monday, Catherine 
Henney, nearly three years of age, came to a dread fal 
death. The motlier of the deceased had just taken a 
boiler of boiling water off the stove and placed it om 
the floor, when she had orcasion to leave the room. 
Durivg her absence the child fell into the boiler, and 
Being unable to extricate herself was horribly 
scalded, 80 that she died in the utmost agony within 
a few hours. 


—— Detectives Frost and Corwin recently arrested 
Charles Gordon alias Charles H. Grant, on the charge 
of committing a burglary in Brooklyn. It hae since 
been ascertained that the accused perpetrated a num- 
ber of burglaries on the Heights, and secured pro- 
perty worth thousands of dollars, much of which has 

m recovered and identified. The accused lived in 
fine style at No. 79 Summit street, where he paid $50 
per week for board. 

— The Grand Jury of Kuox county, Maine, have 
found an indictment against William D. Blake for the 
murder of Freeman C. Patterson* in Camden. 
arraignment, Blake admitted the killing, but wan 
counsel before pleading to the indictmcat. 

Punch has this hit at a quiet affair = 
“ As it is now fin settled that the marriage of the 
Prince of Welcs a, Rot to take place in London, but in 
an obscure village in Berkshire, remarkable only for 
an old castle aud non-sanatory arrangements, A/r. 
Punch ventures to suggest that the secresy of the 
proceeding should be carried out to the utmost, and 
that all the intimation the nation should have that the 
pe ee is wedded should be the followin 
advertisement among the marriages in the 7imes o 
March 13: ‘ On the 12th inst., at Windsor, Dr. Longley. 
assisted by Dr. Thompson, Albert Edward Eng . 
K.G., to Alexandra Denmark. No cards.’” 

— Aman, evidently insane, threw himself from 
the south tower of Notre Dame, at Paris, and, in 
falling, his body struck with such violence et the 
edge of a buttress that the legs were detached from 
the trunk and fell to the ground, while the remainder 
of the body lodged on oue of the galleries. 


— The London Speciator says that “ Slowly, but 
certainly, Buglish opision is swinging round to its 
true position—a passive but unquelilied dislike for all 
who contend for human bondage.” 


—— The Paris Moniteur of the 23d ult. has a bulletin 
explaining the borrowing of colored scldivrs -rom 
the Viceroy of ayy to do garrison duty at Vera 
Cruz. The semi-official document concludes by saying, 
“This measure, adopted in a sensc of humanity 
cannot give rise to the least criticism” Very coo 
that; only it does not appear whether the humanity 
consists tn expatriating the Egyptians or invading 

exico, 

— Capt. Burtgn, the African explorer, writes to 
the Lenten Times’: “ At present the state of Africa, 
exceptin places few and far between, is that of Europe 
in the days of Cheops aud Cephreu. It is a land of 
semi-starvation, of lenten dict, m which lean goat, 
fibrous yams and plantains form the menu. 

— An Algerian paper states that two or three days 

a young shepherd, who was keeping some sheep 
ae ) Anes cailed Diebbah, havivg fallen aaleep, was 
sudden! awakened by some animal licking bis face, 
and on looking around he saw twocxceedingly young 

thers, a male and female, playing quite near him. 

e young man maBazed to ca‘ch them 

— A French paper, published at Nantes, records 
the suicide of M. B——, a postmaster residing at 
Chateaubriant (Loire Inferieure), and possessing a 
fortune of at least 150,000 francs, but extremely 
avaricious. He had to pay 18.000 francs to one of his 
relatives, but he was so averse to parting with the 
money that, on learning the person’s arrival, he re- 
tired to his cham(er and blew out his brains with a 
fowling-picce. 

— It appears that the number of bankruptcies 
gazetted last year in England and Wales was 9,300. 

—— The Watchman states that in twelve months 
they will have in Englaud telegraphic news from 
India every morning. 

—— It was reported that the fortifications of military 
storehouses and arsenals in l’'rance are to be irom 
plated like ships. 

—— It is said that Blondin will go for a six months’ 
tour in Italy, ‘or which the adventurous Frenchman 





m of the | 


is to receive £10,010. 


— A steel suspens'on bridge, 100 yards span, is 
| now undergoing the scientific test at Birkenhead, 
| England. The steel u*ed in ite construction stood ths 
handsome test of 70 tons per square inch of tonsile 
strain. : 

—— A telegram from San Francisco gives advices 
from Mazatlan, Mexico, to the 224 inst.; 4,000 Mext- 


boilers, which, being new, “foamed” too much to | eans, under Gen. La Vega, had sailed for Acapulco. The 


allow a teat of speed. 
—— The irnm-clad battery Nentucket, built in Bos- 
co 30, is considered a success, 


object of the EO yey) is as eere of but it ae 
babl mething to do with t onstration 
i the Freadh fleet in that direction. 
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MARGARET. 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


We heard the dip of the fisherman’s oar, 
And the laugh of his children upon the shore, 
Margaret. 
The night winds sighed in the aspen tree, 
4 Tyrian purple was on the sea, 
And the church spires glittered across the 
bay, 
Like torches of fire, in the dying day. 
Old eyes can never grow young again; 
The years have come and the years have 
gone, 
With little of blossom and much of thorn, 
But I see you still, as I saw you then. 


It has gathered value, like rare old wine, 
This faded and worn-out dream of mine, 
Margaret. 
The hazel hair o’er your white neck rolled, 
All threaded and gleamed with streaks of 
gold; 

The timid clasp of the trembling hand 

I held in mine, the sea and the sand, 

Even the boatman’s cheery hail, 

And the distant flap of his idle sail, 

I am thinking them over, one by one, 
Glosting above them with jealous eyes; 
I never have shared these memories 

With any mortal under the sun. 


“Thine, only thine!” It was sweetly said, 
With a quivering lip and a bended head, 
Margaret. 
And I believed you. The worthless dross 
Was taken for gold, and with it a cross 
In place of acrown. I trusted that night 
An eye and a lip, because they were bright— 
The brightest, you know, in all the land; 
I founded my faith on the treacherous sand, 
And a dark wave swept it away. Ah well! 
‘Tis over now, and vanished for aye. 
The gay old world would laugh to-day 
To hear this tale of a reigning belle. 


They would laugh at you in your regal pride, 

Scornful, haughty and queenly-eyed 
Margaret. 

Have I dreamed it, sweet, or can it be 

You wept for me by that sunset sea? 

Wept because we two must part, 

With your bright head resting against my 

heart ? 

Oh, fairest belle in your dazzling set, 

You who aspire to a coronet, 

You would not own to that weakness now, 

To the plighted faith anti the early vow! 

No rustle of trees, no hum of bees, 
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MADELINE GRAIVE. 


By Belle St. Aubyn. 





CHAPTER I. 


** An, my darling, you are beautiful!” 

Madeline Graive entered the parlor a radiant 
vision ; rich silks flowed around her queenly form; 
rare jewels flashed from her brow, neck and arms. 
But a richer beauty than the flash of diamonds was 
on the brow, and a light more rare than this splen- 
did radiance shone from the glorious eyes. 

Harland Graive almost caught his breath as she 
glided to his side and encircled him with a white 





| jewelled arm, while those eyes, raised in their 


| matchless splendor to his face, chained him with a 
| look that thrilled him as with an electric shock. 
“Harland, husband, am I beautiful to you in all 
things?” she murmured. .“ Ah, this poor gift of 
| mine which shines alone from my face would not 
| be enough tochain youto me. Look into my heart, 
dearest; its most priceless treasure is your love; 
fathom my mind, all it has ever sought or gained 
would be as nothing, did it not win you to me. Are 
you satisfied in all respects ?” 

‘More than satisfied,” he answered, drawing her 
close to his bosom. ‘Ah, Madeline, the world 
calls you cold and proud. Why cannot I see it ?” 

**Because my heart is to the world a sealed vol- 
ume. You have it given you to read at will, and 
you stare to see the glow that flashes across its 
pages. Did the world see it thus, it would laugh it 
to scorn. I will not scatter its rays uselessly and 
lose all the fruits that it is capable of bringing forth 
in its genial warmth. So I turn to you and bare it. 
Bask in the sunshine of my heart, my husband, for 
you stand in the broad glare.” 

Ah, how love transforms a woman! Harland 
Graive bent his head to kiss the pure brow of his 
wife, and then as if reluctant, he drew her gently 
toward the door, saying: 

** My love, the carriage is waiting.” . 

“Well, just a moment more, darling. Come to 
see baby with me, and then we will go.” 

She looked up fondly into the tender loving face 
above her, and they ascended the stairway together, 
entering the nursery arm in arm. 

Mrs. Graive approached a little crib where a child 
of five summers slumbered amid a soft cloud of 
misty laces. Mr. Graive’s lip wreathed in a smile 
of beautiful tenderness as his wife bent to draw 
aside the gauze-like curtains and press a kiss on 
the little glowing, dimpled cheek. : 

The child looked as fair and innocent, with her 
sunny curls scattered over the snowy pillow, and 
the chubby face resting in one soft rosy palm. How 
could he help loving her? And then was she not 
the child of his worshipped wife? Ah, a harder, 
less noble heart than his would have melted before 
the sun of her childish loveliness. 

Madeline sank duwn lovingly beside the crib, 
glowing and radiant in her silks and jewels, kiss- 
ing softly again and again the cherub lips and 
brow. 

Oh! love of a mother, thou art beautiful! Thou 
art the one great thing which w’ keep purity in a 
heart which all else may degrade. The world may 
scorn and scoff till it is hardened, and adversity 
may steep it in the bitterest dregs of hate and evil. 
But far away in that cell where dwells the natural 
instinct, it is pure and spotless as the snow, as ten- 
der and fresh as the rose, bright aud warm as sum- 
mer sunshine. 

‘*My daughter, my little daughter!” she mur- 
mured. ‘ Ah, Harland!” and she reached up to 
him a little white hand that trembled in his clasp. 
‘The love I bear my husband and my child glori- 
fies me. I look abroad over the world, and through 
my deep happiness feel toward mankind as I fancy 
a Divine Master felt when he had sacrificed all for 
the love of the Father. A love that permeates my 
being and purifies it till I can almost fancy a halo 
above my head, rising from a Divine radiance. A 
lovethat exalts me, makes me beneficent, self-sacri- 
ficing: I feel as if I could sacrifice everything else 
dear in life for the sake of this precious love which 





Will come again to your midnight sleep— 
No sounds of a wind where waves are deep, | 
No purple sunsets on lonely seas. | 


We met in the rush of a crowded way, 
No longer ago than yesterday, 
Margaret. 
Some wonderful changes the years have ' 
made, 

You were rustling in velvet and rich brocade ; 
the brow was pale that I loved of old, 
And the eye was haughty and calm and cold; 
The proud, curved lip—my vision was gone, 
You passed me by, and I sauntered on— 
Radiant still, but not the same, 

Ko more a bud with the wild dews wet; 

No longer my sweet wood-violet, 
But a tulip-flower, with a heart of flame. 


om is enough to mourn, I know, 

Wer follies lost in the long ago, 
Margaret. 

The hear 


was ts you break, what are they to you. , 
hile the sun shines fair and the skies are 
blue? 


Give dead leaves unto the idle wind, 


And if tired of the roses, why, leave them & 


behind! 
Mine ts the blight and dreary rain, 
And the sleepless wraith of a wild regret. 
; Go, strive for your coveted coronet, | 
ve the loss—you may take the gain! \ 


Reappearance of Madeline's first Husband. 











has wrought my life into a very glory of happi- 
ness!” 

Oh, what a holy radiance flashed from the beau- 
tiful face! Harland’s heart beat almost to fear as 
he gazed on her. He, too, could almost see the 
halo of which she spoke. Oh, this love so perfect, 
this happiness so complete! Would it last, or 
would it burst and vanish like the bright bubble 
that floats for a little time on the air, giving out 
soft radiance and brilliant colors, then sink for ever 
to nothingness ? 

No form so graceful as Madeline’s that moved 
that night amid a gaudy throng. No brow so pure, 
no lip so sweetly smiling. Wherever she stood a 
circle closed around her. Wherever she moved a 
throng followed. She was admired by all, envied 
by many, loved by a few whose superior intellects 
enabled them to catch now and then a flash of her 
own matchless brilliance, and see beneath the sur- 
face of the calm, sweet face the stirrings of a heart 
few had ever learned the power to win. 

Once she had stood aloof from the world, and 
looked upon it in pity. If she had not looked in 
scorn it was because her heart exalted her, while 
her intellect flashed out its anathemas upon a piti- 
ful race, and lifted her above scorn for her kind. 
There had been a blight, too, upon her young life 
that had stirred bitterness to mingle with the sweet 
f.untains of her nature; and it was only her strict 
self-surveillance over herself which prevented a 
morbid misanthropy from stealing into her mind 
and for ever embittering her heart against the 
world. 

She had loved, trusted and seen the fair idol she 
worshipped sink to worse than wreck and ruin at 
her feet. She had never thought then to love again. 
In her sable weeds of widowhood she held herself 
aloof from the world, and reared an impenetrable 
barrier of reserve it could not—dared rt pass. 
But a time came when accident brought Harland 
Graive to her side, and leoking up in his face, she 
acknowledged an equal, a superior. She was con- 
tent to give her life into his keeping. She knew 
how he would care for it. It was safe. She did 
not think or care for his wealth. She never once 
gave a thought to the many who would despise her 
for winning a love they had sought for vainly. She 
enly knew that at last she had found a master whom 
she should delight to obzy, and all else was swal- 
lowed up in the great sense of joy that flowed into 
her life. 

It was not merely a nine days’ wonder when the 
proud, stately millionaire’s marriage with a poor 
widow was announced. It seemed an act of total 
madness that he whom the werld courted for his 
wealth and position, and adored for his intellect, 
should stoop tu a poor unknown. Unknown is the 
word, for in her pride and sorrow Madeline had 
told nothing of her history to those few with whom 
she came in contact necessarily. A year beforethe 
introduction of our heroine to the reader, she had 
entered the house of a Mrs. Davids in the capacity 
of private governess to her two daughters. She 
brought irreproachable recommendations as to 
character and capability from a prominent minis- 
ter in a distant part of the country, and beyond 
that, spite the effurts of the curious to the contrary, 
she maintained a perfect silence in regard to her 
previous life. They could not look upon her stately, 
even queenly form, and easy though cold manner, 
and class her with ordinary women. Each who 
observed her knew, as by intuition, that she be- 
longed to a superior grade, and must necessarily 
have passed through strange scenes to have reached 
the place she occupied. And as a matter of course, 
the more they observed her, the more curious they 
became, and as inferences only could be drawn in 
regard to her, they were not always of the most 
favorable character, though there were none who 
openly dared to insinuate a thing against one who, 
from the recommendations she bore, had a right to 
a spotless reputation. 

We have said that she met Harland Graive by 
accident. She seldom went out, when she did it 
was generally with her little girl for exercise. 

One day her walk extended farther than usual, 
and the little one was wild with delight over some 

peacocks she found in the park. A sense of rest 
and happiness stole over the mother’s pale, pensive 
face as she witnessed the unalloyed happiness of 
her child, and she sat and fellowed the movements 
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of the babe with her eyes, indulging in unusually 
pleasant fancies the while. 

Suddenly a cry of affright caused her to spring to 
her feet in alarm and run toward the little girl, 
whose pattering feet were stilicd by terror, and she 
discovered a pet deer, which was kept in the park, 
standing erect on his hind feet behind a clump of 
shrubbery just within reach of the babe. One 
moment more and the heavy hoof of the uprais-d 
foot would have descended on the helpless little 
head; but as the mother, blind with terror, stretched 
forth her arms, a resounding blow from a cane fell 
across the deer’s face, and brought him to his feet 
instantly. 

Madeline caught up the child and ran away from 
the spot, but on turning to see if the deer followed, 
beheld him again erec: and fighting with al: the 
strength he possessed with the gentleman whose 
interference had saved the babe from perhaps a 
very severe injury. 

A moment, however, ended the combat, as 
anther well-directed blow brought the angry animal 
to his feet, and the keeper came up and took charge 
of him, marching him off with some difficulty to the 
enclosure where he was kept. 





Overtaken at the Railroad Station. 


With a slightly flushed face, but a pleasant smile, 
the gentleman advanced to Madeline. 

“1 hope, madam, your child is entirely unhurt,” 
he said politely. 

“Oh, yes, sir. It was but fright. But I have to 
thank you for interfering, for she might otherwise 
have been severely injured. Believe me, sir, I am 
deeply grateful, and accept my warmest thanks.” 

“She held out a little white hand, with a beauti- 
fully earnest frankness which charmed the stranger. 
He clasped it respectfully, uncovering his head as 
he did so, while his eyes rested on the pale, sweet 
face. Her lips were quivering; her glorious eyes 
luminous with tears. 

* You have no need to thank me, madam. I am 
only too happy to have served yon. I happened to 
be lying upon the grass reading, when the deer 
passed me and went toward the child. Thinking 
he might frighten her I watched him, and saw hiin 
preparing to raise on his feet fora blow. Then I 
hastened to her rescue. I am very glad it was in 
my power te do so, for those fellows strike bard.” 

Without allowing her to make a reply this tine, 
he held out his hand tothe little girl with a winning 
smile. The fairy went to him at once, and twining 
her little, soft, dimpled arms about his neck, lisped 
sweetly : 

** Pet loves you.” 

“Does she! Why, you darling! Whatan affec- 
tionate little thing she is! Tell me your n»me, my 
love ?” 

‘‘Mamma tall me Pet.” 

“Pet! Well, that is a sweet name. Will you Ict 
me call you Pet, too!” 

***Es, oo may tall me Pet. "Et me tiss 00.” 

She put her little rosy lips to his and then utter- 
ing a little ‘‘dere” of satisfaction, returned to her 
mother. 

It was this accident which had thrown Madeline 
in contact with Harland Graive. Mother and child 
both charmed him. He sought to make her 
acquaintance, and at length succeeded. The result 
was what hasbeen seen. The combined charms of 
mind and person enthralled him, and he never 
rested till he had made her his wife. All the ob- 
jections she raised melted before the sun of his 
great love. “She was alone, poor, dependent, 





unknown.” Then he would love her the more, to 
compensate for her isolation; he had enongh of 
wealth for both, and his friends should be here. 
As his wife she should no longer be unkrown, hut 
move in his world, its queen. 

It was thus that he combatted her till she yielded. 
He never asked her questions concerning her pust 
life, but looked upon her, felt her goodness and 
purity, and generously forebore to pain her by 
questions which she might not wish to answer. 





CHAPTER IT. 

SEVERAL months had passed away, and Madeline 
was quietly settled at last in her home. The great 
furore of balls, parties, matinées and levees were 
over. She felt relieved and glad to be at peace. In 
the light of her own fireside she felt that both were 
happiest, and her life seemed each day unfolding to 
a greater and richer magnitude in its warmth. As 
nearly as possible, these two great, noble hearts 
and minds merged into one grand whole, and they 

were perfectly happy. 
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One day Harland annomnced to his wife that he 
had received a telegram which would call him from 
home for several days. It was like a blow to both. 
A separation, even so brief, wos painful in the ex- 
treme. They did tiot know then that it was the 
little white speck rising on the clear surface of 
their sky, which would rapidly gather in a terrible 
storm over their heads! 

Harland departed, and all that day Madeline 
wandered restless!y through the house. It was 
their first separation, and she could scarcely bear 
the loneliness it entailed upon her. Her books 
were uninteresting, her needlework unbearable, her, 
music flat. Even little Pet failed to win her 
thoughts from the absent love one, though her 
great eyes had persistently :emained open and wide 
awake to a much later period than usual in the 
evening. 

At last, however, the waxen lids drooped heavily, 
end Madeline felt unutterably sad and wretched as 
she pressed a kiss upon the rosy lips, and descended 
to her private parlor, where they usually spent the 
evening. She had her tea brought in there, and 
after sipping it awhile sent away the things and sat 
down to the piago. Tho feelings that had all 
through that long day been stirring in her heart 
now found an outlet in a sad and desolate wail. At 
first the notes were soft, sad and wandering, chang- 
ing gradually, toc_a.train of passionate intensity. 
She sang as shié seldom. had sang before, though 
her voice, in its rich, full sweetness, was her hus- 
band’s pride. Now her soul went out in the strains 
which swelled through the room in great waves of 
melody. 

As the notes died away at the close of her song, 
her head drooped upon the instrument and hot 
tears fel] upon thé ivory’keys. Her heart was 
oppressed by such a'sense of dread and desolation 
as it had never before known, and she could not 
shake it off. 

How long she remained there she did not know, 
but a slight noise outside the window near her 
roused her to a sense of external things, and she 
lifted her head inquiringly. One side of the shut- 
ter had been left unfastened, and had swung open, 
revealing a white face and glittering eyes. pressed 
against the pane. 

With a half smothered cry she sprang up and 
grasped the piano for support. There was a smile 
on the lips of the man who stood there which 
chilled the blood in her veins. She could neither 
speak or move, and yet Madeline Graive was no 
coward. While she stood there, glaring with wild 
eyes upon him, the man threw up the window and 
stepped in, coolly dropping it again and drawing 
the curtain over it to exclude him from a view of 
any one passing without. 

“Oh, my God! my God!” burst in a stifled wail 
from the white lips of the lady; “has then the 
grave given up its dead!” 

“The grave! ha! ha! ha! Did you then think 
me dead? Well, I intended that you should. 
Come, is this all the welcome you have for me ?” 

She did not answer, but sank mutely upon a 
chair, the pallor of death oa his features, the agony 
of death in her eyes. 

He looked at her with a triumphant light in his 
strange, blue eyes. They glittered with a cold, 
steel-like flash, which gave his face an appearance 
of sinister purpose. Then he sank down in a large 
chair coolly and quietly, and repeated— 

‘Is this your reception of me? What have you 
to say?” 

A bitter moan escaped her. 

‘*Oh, what has brought you here, and what means 
the deception you have practised upen me? I 
thought you dead. Oh, my God, what have I done 
that this should come upon mc! Harland! Har- 
land!” 

There was such a helpless wail in the sound of 
her voice, it might even have reached him, far 
away, and brought him back to her side with the 
force of passionate intensity in it. The man who 
sat looking at her broke intoalow laugh. — 

“ Harland, is it? Oh, this hour is worth a life- 
time. Come, my dear, tell us all about this pre- 
cious Harland. He is rich, young, handsome, and 
no doubt very liberal and loving, ch, my darling? 
Does he pet you as 1 used to, and love you to 
death ?” 

“Silence!” she cricd sternly, roused to anger, 
in it losing a sense of the terrible pain she en- 
dured. “Do not you dare to speak his name even. 
You are unworthy. Explain, sir, why you are here 
—for what purpose you come like a blight upon 
my life in an hour when I was once again begin- 
ning to taste its sweets once more ?” 

“Oh, come! take it easy, my love. All in good 
time. I have several projects in vicw. One is to 
get my little girl.” 

“My child! never, never! Oh, my God, she 
were better dead!” cricd Madeline, starting to her 
feet and pacing the floor with tightly locked hands. 
Oh, Heaven preserve mc! Murderer, liar, villain! 
and yet he comes to claim my child!” 

“Hold! not too fast, madam. You talk quite 
too fast. The child is mine, and I have a right to 
take her if I choose.” 

“No, you have not!” she responded, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Godforbid! There is no law that would 
give her to you. She, my pure, innocent little 
daughter in your hands! Oh, heavens! Even 
now . can see a vision that makes me recoil from 
you wi h loathing! Remenber the little blue-eyed 
boy who one winter's night clung to my bosom in 
fear and cried out in wild terror, tilla blow from 
his father’s hard hushed the cries upon his lips, 
and he fell back in my arms white and still. That 
blow killed him. He did not die then, but a brain 
fever followed, consum‘ng his pure little life; day 
after day, and in less than two weeks I buried him. 
By that child’s grave you knov the vow I made— 
never again to suffer your arm to encircle me, your 
wife—never to let your lips press mine. My mur- 
dered boy stood between ux. Had you struck a 
knife to his heart you could n*t the more surely 
have been his murderer. And yet, for the infant’s 


gake, whom you would now tear frem me, I spared 





you. My lips never breathed to the world one 
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“‘ How foolish you are torant thus. Mr. Howard 


| hour! That is not like my Madeline. 


She - 
ORC rust 


breath of the black deed that made your name a | fs deed, and as for this letter’—taking it by a be in the house. I will call a servant and see,” 


curse in my memory. Oh, if I covld only tear 
the memory of my past life from my brain I would 
do it; but God help me I cannot!” 

The man’s face was white, his lips working con- 
vulsively, but he sat still, and she went on passion- 
ately : 

“You promised me then, when I cast you from 
me, that you would never trouble me again. I 
I gave you all I had, and bade you go. You did 
leave the place, but fearing that you would return 
I fled with my child. From an old friend of my 
childhood I obtained papers which would cnable 
me to gain a position in some family where I could 
support my child. I told him my story, or at least 
enough of it to win his co-operation in anything I 
might desire for my purposes——” 

‘IT know who you mean!” he interrupted, and 
then he laughed. ‘‘I traced you to him, but there 
T lost you foratime. But go on.” 

“ Through him, at last, I had a letter announ- 
cing the death of yourself. It was directed to Rev. 
Mr. Howard’s care, and written by your sister’s 
hand He wrote me that he knew not how she 
could imagine that he knew anything of me, but 
thought it possible she merely conjectured it was 
so, knowing him to be an old fricnd. Here is the 
letter,” she continued, going to a drawer and 
drawing forth a little casket which she unlocked. 
“It begins affectionately, and tells me that ‘ber 
poor, erring brother is no more.’ She prays me to 
pardon his many faults, and accept his dying 
prayer for forgiveness. ‘His dying praycr!’ Oh, 
I could laugh at the mockery in the word. A 
prayer from your lips, even at a dying hour! When 
I read this letter I bowed my head and wept thank- 
fully—ay, thankfully! It relicved me, and I 
thought it a blessing that the world would no 
longer grow blacker from the stain of your exist- 
ence upon its surface. I came here in sable robes, 
and this letter came soon after. When [ told peo- 
ple that I was a widow I believed it. When one of 
the noblest of men sought my affections I poured 
out the whole treasure of my heart upon him, be- 
lieving I had the right, and I gave him my hand 
with a hopeful, happy spirit. No. you come back, 
as an imp from Pandemonium, to cast my life 
again into the shadow—a deadly poison in your 
presenee to taint all the brightness and beauty 
around you into withering death! Begone! For 
God's sake go—go from my sight for ever, as you 
once promised me! Oh, why did you return >” 

* As I told you, for a good many reasons. You 
bade me remember the night you cast me from 
you, andI tell you nowI do remember it. You 
planted a devil in my heart that is always whis- 
pering it to me. I swore then that you should live 
to suffer more than I suffered at that moment—for 
I did suffer. Proud, highsouled and imperious as 
you were in what you called your wrongs, I loved 
youfor it. I never did love you truly till after 
your @enunciation, and there was something so 
grand in you at that moment I felt the birth of a 
sentiment never before realized. While you made 
me love you, your scorn stung me—stung till I 
suffered almest death from the sting. But I went 
away from you with a promise I never meant to 
keep. You fied, and from my sister I learned the 
fact. I traced you to Mr. Howard’s, but there I 
lost you. I tried to devise a means of finding you 
out that I might watch your proceedings, and at 
length succeeded. I went to my sister and got 
her to copy the letter I had written, ard put it into 
the office myself. I then went toa hotel in the 
place where he lived, and contrived to find out 
when he would send the letter from his house to 
you. I calculated rightly as to the time it would 
take fer him to get it from where I had started it, 
and justly supposed that he would forward it by the 
wext mail. I was right. I saw his bag pass to the 
office and drop letters in the box. I then went to 
the office myself, and told the clerk that I had a 
little before dropped a letter in the box which I 
feared was improperly directed. I gave him the 
name, and he went to look. He soon came back 
with the letter, and held it up before the window. 
I reoognized it at once as the one enclosed to him 
for you, and afterward by him to you, and telling 
the clerk that it was right, and it was directed pro- 
perly after all, I quietly took it down in my mem- 
orandum book, and then followed up the course of 


| my plans quictly. 


“JT should not omit that when I traced you to 
Howard’s, I also learned that you had changed 
your name—or rather dropped my name for your 
maiden name. 

“T followed you here, and watched for some time 
before I found out just where you were. After a 
lapse of some more timea bright idea entered my 
head. I learned very adroitly that the wealthicst 
man in the city had fallen in love with you. I 
knew it was all up with him, for you are a very 
syren, I confess, and I thought to let things take 
their course quietly. You belicved me dead— 
would probably marry him. In that case I was 
master of your actions, and his purse, through 
you. Do yousee? Kill two birds with one stonc! 
Then I shall take Pet, and thus punish you for 
the wounds you have inflicted on me. I am lonely. 
I must have something. You have a husbard, or 
at least a so-called one—for the marriage is illegal 
since I live, and we have never been divorced. 
Now,” he continued, “I have told my story. I 
want to make some propositions to you.” 

“T will not hear them,” cried the injured, suf- 
fering wife, rising higher and more stately in her 
fq@m as the scorn in her heart seemed to expand 
her being. “I feel myself polluted by the sound 
of your voice. Go from me, I bid you, and never 
cross my threshold. I am Harland Graive’s wife, 
in the sight of Heaven, and will appeal to him for 
protection. I will tell him everything—show him 
this letter—appeal to Mr. Howard for evidence of 
my truth, and have you secured from troubling 
me.” 


Again he laughed ironically. 





quick mcvement from her hand—“‘why, I don’t 
think it of much use to you,” and walking delibe- 
rately to the fir: he cast it into the grate. 

‘Fiend! oh, worse than fend!” she gasped. My 
God, what shall I do ?” 

‘Be quict, and do as I bid you,” he replied, as 
thou :h she had addressed him. “I want money; 
get it for me when I ask you for it, and if you like 
I will keep your secret. Refuse me, and I will go 
to him. If he does not cast you off, discard you 
from his affections, I have the right to claim youas 
my wife and take you from him, else buy his si- 
lence. And even in the last case, how would you 
feel—both of you—with your high notions of honor, 
to live such a life—each knowing that you had no 
lawful right to the other ?” 

She sank down overwhelmed. He was more than 
a match for her in his cool impudence and self- 
control, while she was nearly mad with the agony 
of conflicting emotions. His next words added a 
keener pang still. 

“After all, Iam doing a very foolish thing to 
contemplate letting you go. Revenge is better 
than gold. I think I will claim you and carry you 
back home. It will be grand to see what a choice 
bit of scandal the world will have to amuse itself 
with. The superb Mrs. Graive will come down 
to a mere actress and impostor. Your elopement 
and secluded, mysterious life, followed by your 
brilliant marriage with another while your hus- 
band lived, will be something peculiarly delicious 
to a world that despises you for your superior in- 
tellect and good fortune. People that envy are 
ripe for the enjoyment of such morsels.” 

The picture was appalling. She did not think 
of herself, but of Harland. Oh, how could he 
bear it—her proud, sensitive, loving husband! She 
shook like an aspen with the agony of the thought, 
and the inhuman wretch who had called her his 
wife stoad gloating over her misery. 

A sudden misery coming thus upon us, unpre- 
pared, and in the full light of a happy existence, 
overpowers us sometimes completely. Madeline 
was unfitted for the trial that overtook her in this 
hour, and sank beneath it. When he looked at 
her a second time after she sank upon a sofa he 
found that she had fallen back mute and helpless, 
with closed eyes and pallid lips. He spoke to her, 
but she did not answer. She had fainted. 

When Madeline again returned to consciousness 
the room was silent and empty. ‘The fire had died 
out almost in the grate, and there seemed an air 
of desolation in the room. For a moment she 
gazed around her as if amazed; then a glad light 
broke over her face. 

‘* Ah! Ihave been asleep, and it is all a dream,” 
she murmured; but as she spoke her eyes rested 
upon the open drawer from which she had taken 
the letter. She rose and opened the casket. The 
letter was gone. Its impress was still on the 
smouldering coals. She knew it was a sorrowful 
reality. 

With a low moan of distress she went to the 
door. To her surprise it was fastened on the in- 
side. He had locked it before leaving, to prevent 
the servants from entering and finding their mis- 
tress fainting. He had cunningly calculated some 
broken exclamation on awaking, that might be- 
tray his visit toathird party. If left to herself 
she would have time to collect her thoughts before 
committing herself. 

She unlocked the door and proceeded slowly to 
her room. As she came out a servant who stood 
unnoticed in the hall gazed sorrowfully and anx- 
iously after her. For along time he had stood 
there after having knocked repeatedly at the door, 
and failing to receive an answer, became slightly 
alarmed. At length he heard her moan, then speak. 
When she came out in a little while, and went up- 
stairs without secing him, and shaking his head in 
perplexity, he muttered : 

‘She hain’t been herself all day. She is sick, 
maybe. Perhaps something else. Not right, any- 
way, poor lady.” 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Fowur days later Harland Graive returned. -He 
seemed scarcely to tread the ground as he turned 
toward his home, but bounded over the earth with 
the light, joyous step of a boy. The shades of 
night were falling, and when he opened the gate 
and entered the yard a bright light from the parlor 
windows seemed to cheer him with a glad, inviting 

low. 
. “* How I shall surprise her,” he said to himself, 
as he searched his pocket for the night-key he 
always carried. “Ah, my sweet wife—hoeme 
again.” 

These were the words that were on his lips as he 
entered, but a glance into the parlor showed it 
empty. He bounded on upstairs, three at a bound, 
and reaching her chamber, softly opened it. The 
gas was turned down to a twilight, so that he could 
not sce fora moment. But when his eyes became 
accustomed to the dull light, he discovered this 
room too was empty. Still, without suspecting 
anything unusual, he passed on to the nurscry. 
“She is there, no doubt,” he thought. “ How 
glad little Pet will be to see me in the morning.” 

But Wien he entered the nursery door he found 
that room also dark and silent. Stepping forward 
with a strange sense of dread, he turned on the 
light and glanced toward the little crib. There it 
lay, but smooth and empty. The nurse’s bed was, 
like the crib, undisturbed. The house looked 
utterly desolate. 

As Harland Graive turned with hurried steps 
from the room, a heavy weight settled upon his 
heart. There was something awful in the silence, 
gloom and emptiress of these rooms, usually lighted 
by her bright presence. He had fully expected to 
find her there, and the disappointment fell upon 
him like a blow. 

“Surely,” he murmured, “she could not have 
gone eut when she knew that I might return any 





He was passing again through his wi‘c’s chop. 
ber, and stopped to turn on the gas. “I do ny 
like darkness,” he muttered. “Ii looks ss gloomy 
here. Here!” 

A broad glare of light flooded the room, and Hay. 
land turned to descend the stairs when his glance 
fell on a little note lying upon his table. In a mp. 
ment he had caught it up and read the address jn , 
fair, bold yet delicate hand. No other than }j, 
wife could have penned his name in such charac. 
ters; but he grew deadly faint and almost bling 
with the fear that seized him at the sight of tha 
tiny white missive. Several moments passed er, 
his trembling fingers broke the seal, and his eyes 
glanced over the lines: . 

**My Precious Harland—I am suddenly calleq 
away by the danger of ofc very dear to me. Pa. 
don my absence fer a few short days. I will come 
to you as soon asI can. If your friends ask yo, 
where I am, tell them I have been suddenly callej 
away. Oh, my husband, it seems cruel for me to 
leave ere your return; but it would be more crue] 
to stay. Bear my absence as best you can, and be. 
lieve that I will hasten to you as soon as possible, 

“Devetedy yours, MADFLIne.” 

“But where has she gone, and who is this frieng 
in danger? Why does she not tell me where she 
has been called?” he said, in perplexity, as he 
folded the brief missive. ‘‘Oh, Madeline, Made. 
line! I feel as if something was wronz, here! 
What is it ?” 

He was sick at heart with the disappointment, 
and felt as he had never felt before, the utter deso- 
lation of a home without its mistress. He had 
pictured to himself the glad light of her great, lumi- 
nous eyes, and the fond pressure of her ripe lips 
upon his own, the clasp of her pearl-white arms 
about his neck, and the sweet, mellow voice mur. 
muring a joyous welcome. There was glorious 
warmth and beauty in the picture of his fancy, but 
the reality was chilling. For the first time in his 
life a sense of wrong and injustice crept into his 
heart. The disappointment had planted it there. 

He went down to the parlor and found one of the 
housemaids engaged in placing and replacing the 
furniture. His entrance startled her, but on re. 
cognising him, she cried out, joyously : 

“Oh, master, is it you? I’m so glad you've 
come. The house seems so lonesome!” 

Harland Graive was a very proud man. Angry 
and disappointed as he was, he would not let his 
servants seeit. So he replied, lightly : 

* Are you, mj girl? Well, I suppose your mis- 
tress will be home soon, and then you will be glad 
again.” . 

“Oh, I hope so, sir,” said the girl, whose face 
changed instantly. ‘‘ We've all been so worried 
about her. Something dreadful must have hap- 
pened. She was so troubled, and went away 60 
quickly. She told me to keep things in the house 
just-as usual, so if you came while she was gone, 
you would not feel so bad to come in a dark house, 
That’s why I have the parlor lit up, and here’s a 
nice fire and your tea all ready. I've kept it so 
every night since she went away. That's three 
nights ago, sir.” 

“ Well, it was very thoughtful and kind in her to 
tell you, and you are a good girl to obey her orders 
in her absence,” he said. ‘‘Come, give me a cup 
of tea, and tell me all aboutit. I have scarcely had 
time to read her letter yet.” 

* Well, sir, I don’t know as I can tell you much. 
It was all so sudden, like. All day, aftey you left, 
she looked very sad, and we all said as how she 
was awful lonely without you. Yousee she missed 
you so much. In the evening she went up and 
played with Miss Pet till she went to slecp, and 
then she came down to the parlor, where Jolin took 
her some tea, and afterward we heard her singing. 
I never heard anything half so sweet as that song. 
But we all cried while we listened to it, it was so 
mournful. We knowed she was grieving because 
you was away, and that made her sing earnest-like. 
Well, awhile afterwards, we noticed that she had 
stopped singing, but we heard voices in her parlor. 
At first we thought it was you, but then the voice 
did not sound like yours, and Miss Madcline talked 
as if she was angry. Then we knew it couldn't be 
you. John looked scared when he came up and 
asked if we’d seen anybody come in. LHe said he 
had not let anybody in, but that somebody was 
talking to missis, and he knowed it wasn't you. 
We told him we had not seen nobody, and he said 
he sposed she had opened the door herse!f while he 
was getting his tea. 

“ After awhile everything was very stil! in there, 
and when Miss Madeline came ont, John, who had 
been standing outside, scared half to death, said she 
did not see him, but weat straight up-stairs, look- 
ing just like a ghwst, she was so pale and quict- 
like. Hz had been by the door all the time, and 
he saw nobody but her come out. Yet when he 
went in to turn out the gas the room was empty. 
That frightened him a heap more than he had bee®- 
There wasn’t any of us went asleep that night. 

“The next morning missus called me up-stalls, 
and told me what she wanted me todo. Sve said 
a friend of hers was in a dangerous condition, and 
she was obliged to go away a day or two. She told 
me a great many times what to do to make you 
comfortable, so you would not miss her so much; 
I hope she wil' come soon, though, the house seems 
so lonesome without her and Miss Pet. Besides, she 
didn’t take the nurse with her, and I’m afraid the 
care of the little thing will wear her out.” : 

What Harland Graive felt and suffered during 
this recital cannot be described. Conflicting 
emotions nearly maddened him, but his pridé 
clothed him in a cold, silent exterior, and he forced 
himself to ask a few questions indifferently, and 
then sprang up-stairs whistling. The serve 
leoked upon him with wonder, but a load was take® 
from their hearts. They knew that if anything 
really was wrong, their master would not take it 
easily. 

But onee in his ewn reom, all the aseumption of 
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indifference was thrown off, and his rapid feet beat 
the Joor in uneven, agitated strides. 

“Qh, what can it all mean?” he asked himseli 
again and again. “ Madeline, my wife! I shall 
g° distracted! This strange person, whom no one 
saw but all heard, followed by my wife’s strange f 
departure to parts end persons unknown! Oh, 
Madeline, Madeline! must I, can I believe you 
false to me ?” 

Heurs passed, and Harland’s feet still beat the 

chamber floor, pacing to and fro in deep, painful 
excitement. He tried, with all the force of his 
great love, to combat the evidence which med to 
throw suspicion on her conduct, but doubt and mis- 
civing rose too strongly. 
* During those heurs he retraced every step of the 
ground he had passed ever since he had known her, 
recalling, as nearly as possible, every word and 
action. As he did so, he was astonished to find 
how little he had learned of her pasthistory. Did he 
reflect, too, that it was in a great measure his own 
fault, and that his own lips had many a time 
siienced the recital that trembled upon her lips? 
Once to something she suggested in regard to his 
slight knowledge of her past, he had stopped her 
impetuously, saying, 

«My darling, I know yon as yon are; what more 
Jo I wish than to know that you are indisputably 
mine for ever!” 

Yes, he did remember it now, and he sighed 
bitterly over the remembrance. 

“J was wrong; I ought to have known every- 
thing, perhaps, in justice to her as well as myself.” 

The following day friends and aequaintances met 
him with numberless inquiries, and he replied to 
them all promptly. It was impossible for one in 
Ma ‘cline’s position to move thus suddenly without 
people finding it out, and many ¢omments had been 
made concerning her departure in her husband's 
aysence, especially as they knew nothing concern- 
ing any friend to whom this hasty visit was made, 
and she had given no explanation. Harland said 
to them that “a friend’s sudden danger had called 
her away in haste—that she would return soon,” 





that their curiosity was thrown off the track and 

robbed of its keen edge. People, for a wonder, 

seemed satisfied, and he returned to his desolate 

home, to brood and wait in bitterness her retura 

and full explanation of this perplexing enigma. 
Meantime, where was Madeline ? 





CHAPTER IV. 

As we have seen, Madeline left the parlor and 
ascended to her chamber, slowly, and as ene ina 
dream. The terrible knowledge that had dawned 
upon her crushed her, like a blow which destroys 
every faculty. She was weak, almost helpless, both 
physically and mentally. Her worthless husband, 
whom she had thought dead, still alive, and her 
impending disgrace, were things to which she was 
painfully alive. But, oh, the knowledge that she 
was not now, in reality, Harland Graive’s wife was 
almost too bitter to bear. The world would cease 
to look upon her as such when the story was made 
known, and her head dropped in shame and bitter 
humiliation when she pictured its comments and 
want of charity for her. Would it ever believe her 
unconscious of the wrong, and acqait her of wilful 
deception? No; she understood its mercy too 
well to hope fo: that, without proof. And where 
was she to obtain that? Alas! there was none. 
Her orly friend who might aid her dead, and none 
to supply his place. What could she do? 

Slowly the night waned. She never once raised 
her head from its lowly posture for hours. Her 
poor, tired heart was struggling through the dark 
clouds that enshrouded it to grasp one gleam of 
light in which a hope was planted. At length, 
fain'ly, then more strongly, the gleam appeared and 
defined itself. Perhaps Mr. Howard was not dead, 
and it was only a falsehood uttered the better to 
further his wicked purposes. She grasped at this 
hope, faint as it was, tenaciously. Through it, 
perhaps, she might be enabled to prove her inno- 
cence of a deceptive intent through interested 
motives, and the very thought brought a faint, glad 
cry toher lips. Her resolve was taken in a mo- 
ment. Springing to her feet, she penned the note 
we have seen to her husband, and making a few 
rapid preparations, started away by the early morn- 
ing train, taking the child with her, thoughede- 
clining the use of the nurse. She dared not leave 
the little girl behind her, for fear of the man who 
threatened to rob her. She did not take the nurse, 
because she wished to accomplish her mission 
secretly. And these two incidents were instru- 
mental most in rousing Harland’s suspicions 
against her. 

She did not see, in the gloom of the early morn- 
ing, a dark figure which followed her into the same 


train of cars. She entered and drew her veil over 
her face closely, and taking the child’s head upon 
her lap, arranged her comfortably, and while her 
little orbs closed and slept heavily the mother’s 
thoughts were busy with her sorrow. 


The day was a terribly long and weary one. 
Even at the rate of twenty-seven miles an hour the 


cars seemed to creep. It secmed as if the end 


hever would come. 
_At last, however, they stopped, and the brakeman 
Shouted out the name ofthe place. With a heavily 


beating heart Madeline caught Pet up in her arms 
and made her way to the platform, erowded and in 
confusion by the landing of passengers and the 
crowd of idle loungers who are always to be found 
at depots, 

In a few moments, while she was looking around. 
fora carriage, the conductor shouted “ All aboard !” 
and there was a scrambling and scampering for the 
cars. The loungers sauntered away, and almost: 
before she was aware of it sho stood upon the 
deserted platform. 

There were no carriages to be seen, but the light 
_ plainly seen gleaming from Mr. Howard's win- 

ws, and the distance being but short she thought 
the might walk easily enough. 


the o-. but by dint of a little cheerful a A SOLDIER’S NIGHT THOUGHT. 
she allowed her mother to take her hand and len - > 
her slowly over the railway-track that lay along | You have put the chiidren to bed, love, 
their parh. , Maud and Willte and Rose; 
Thirty paces had scarcely been passed, when a They have lisped their sweet “ Our Father,” 
dark form was faintly defined standing close to 4| And gone to their night’s repose. 
large pile of rubbish, and as she came opposite it | Did they think of me, dear Alice? 
step-ed forward and laid a hand heavily upon her| )id they think of me, and say, 
shoulder. There was a hot breath close > her | «« God bless him, and God bless him, 
cheek, tainted loathingly with the fumes of liquor, | +9” 
and a thick, unsteady voice articulated : Dear Sean Se aaey 
an mo —_ rey you —— = TT I can bear the noisy day, love; 
me! Sus me, did you, and came to see “i 
told the att Ha! ha rT knew how much you | m.... } sec life, gay and wild, 
had at stake, and ssed rightly what your first | o" m my yearning bosom 
, = gaey y | The thoughts of wife and child 

move would be; but if you are good at chess, so am S i ; 
I. Checkmated fairly, fair wife of mine!” But when the night is round me, 
A deadly faintness nearly paralyzed the poor And under its strong beams 
woman’s limbs, and she siaggered as little Pct, I gather my cloak about me, 
uttering faint cries of terror, grasped ner dress and | I dream such long sad dreams! 
covered her little face in a piteous appeal for pro- 
tection. The ruffian, with a law chuckle, held out Oh, when will the war be over, 
his haads to take the child from her grasp, but now Oh, when shall I behold 
the danger of her offspring roused all her failing | Rose, with her pure white forehead, 
strength, and she hurled him back with incredible | 4nd Maud, with her curls of gold; 
force. He fell full le upon the track, and lay | . 
stretched upon it ot a for half a minute. | ee go Fh P — 
Hitherto the intense excitement of the moment had | ay! glee, 
rendered her uncoascious of any sight or sound; | And more than all, the dear wife 
but now, as she turned her eyes upon the dark! Who bore my babes to me? 
figure at her feet, the heavy, monotonous puff and | 
hiss of a laboring engine smote upon her ears, and | 
a few rods distant she beheld the fiery lights from | 
the colored lantern, shining like wrathful stars, His Holiness rises about six. At seven 
approaching round a bend in the road. | he says mass ina room adjoining his bedroom. Al- 

She cried out in terror, and sprang off the rails , most all the Cardinals and the Roman bishops follow 
with the child in her arms. The man endeavored | thé Same custom. When a prelate at Rome hires a 








A PICTURE OF THE POPE. 


So J 4 | farnished apartment he brings with him a small 
endeavored to rise, becoming conscious of the | portable altar and says mass at home; and it does not 


weak and useless by liquor, refused to bear him up | 
without sufficient time to steady them, and before | 


assistance the terrible destroyer was upon him. | 


it, leaving him a crushed, shapeless, horrible mass 
of quivering flesh and broken bones. 
Shriek after shrick thrilled upon the air with | 
piercing intensity. Doors were flung wide, and 
people rushed from all directions to the spot. Sud- | 
denly the cries ceased, and when the crowd came | 
up they found a crushed and mangled corpse, a 
lady in a deadly swoon, and a child clinging to her | 
dress, screaming in terror. 

The excitement was intense. Madeline was car- 
ried into the house of the old minister, whither she ' 
was going, and the corpse taken up and carefully | 
disposed of till time for proper interment. 
As she had suspected, the death of her friend | 
was a fabrication of the wretched deceased. Mr. 
Howard’s kind and anxious!ly-inquiring face was | 
the first she recognized on being restored to. con- | 
scious.ess. - 

Three days later Harland Graive, scated in the | 
lonely library, with his face bent upon his arms, 
which rested on the table, was roused by a light | 
hand on his shoulder. There was a quick glad | 
pressure of warm lips upon his forehead, and he 
looked up in Madeline’s face. She was deadly 
pale, and her eyes were like stare, but they were 
very sad, despite their brightness. 

“Bid me welcome, Harland, won't you?” a 
mournful cadence of regret in her sweet voice as 
she noted the cloud on his face, and the failure to 
respond to her glad greeting. 

“Yes, when you prove to me that 1 may call you 
welcome,” he said coldly. 

“Oh, Harland, is this all your trust?” The cry 
was sharp and fell quickly. The pain of his words 
cut like a knife. | 

“ How can I help it,” he replied, ‘when you | 
shroud your actions in mystery? Explain to me so 
that I can trust you, and I will be only too glad to 
do so.” 

She sat down upon a low ottoman by his side, 
and threw her bonnet und cloak upon the floor. 
Her hair fell loose about her shoulders, almost 
shrouding her form with its magnificent luxuriance. 
And, seated thus, with it tossed back from her | 
face, she looked up with a clear brow and told hi | 
her story. It was a long and very sad one; but 
she withheld nothing. Going back to a happy 
childhood, she followed up the course of her life to 
the date of an early and imprudent marriage witha 
man she scarcely knew. Then followed cruelty and 
unkindness. The long and bitter struggle with 
difficulties, true to duty and womanly principles. 
She had covered the faults of one she had once 
thought faultless in her blind inexperience, and 
through her pride and sclf-sacrifice preserved him 
from the world’s censure, until after her child’s | 
untimely death. But that ended it. They sepa- | 
rated. She sought for quiet and forgetfulness. | 
Then came the news of his death; and here she 
produced a letter by her husband’s sister to the 
minister, informing him of the death of her brother. | 
and begging him to forward one inclosed to red 
wife, if he knew her address. Anothr from the 
minister, corroborating her statement, confirmed 
her truth, and she, giving them into his hands, fin- 
ished her story up to the moment of her return. 

“ And now, my husband, you have heard all; do 
you forgive me!” 

“* Forgive you, Madeline! Oh, why ask my for- 

iveness, poor suffering heart! How much you 

ve suffered!” he cried remorsefully. ‘‘ Oh, my | 
Madeline, you are an angel of goodness and love. 
Forgive me for ss you by a thought!” : 

A few days later, for the satisfaction of both par- | 
ties, Mr. Howard rformed the ceremonies 
which had been made illegal by the false statement | 
of the husband’s death. It was done quietly and 
— and they returned to their home happ 
and though that happiness was tin 
with pity for the man whose untimely fate had, per- 

them a world of trouble. We will not 

question their charity, but leave them happy in 
each other’s love. 





Prize Story, entitled, “THE THREE EXIST- 
ENCES,” illustrated by the best Artists.] 





Pet objected at first very decidedly to a walk in 


(In our next number we shall publish our Ninth | 


. ‘ st | priest or deacon. There are at the 
the horrified woman could render him the least on erie wt, mene or lens, closely attedhed 00 the Fepe, 

accoraln, 
Puffing, hissing and rattling in undisturbed power, | Magri. Stella, De Mérode, Talbot and Ricci, who are 


and passed so lightly and easily over the subject, } the monster passed over the living wreteh beneath | — near his Holincss. 


j ‘That is the way in which the C 


i i i | unfrequently happen that a foreigner who hires an 
danger approaching, but his heavy limbs, rendered | pores oa r hick he 
ey finds some of the remnants of those altars. 


us previously m occupied by a 
he Pope is served by a camericre, and by aprelate, 
Vatican ten secret 
to their age. At the head of them are 
They keep him company, 
and make him laugh, which is not very 
difficult, for in private life Pius IX. is smiling and 
happy. At eight o’clock his Holiness takes his coffee 
and some trifling refreshment; Magr. Stella alone is 
present at that meal, as he opens the Iettersa which 
have arrived aud reads them to the Pope. 

At nine, when the repast is over and the Ictters 
read, Cardinal Antonclli makes his appearance from 
the floor above. He is always gentle A ¢ mild— Holy 
Father,” here; ‘“‘ Happy Father,” there; he praises 
the genius of the Pope, his a of affairs, ete. 

inal always ad- 
dresses Pius IX. Cardinal Antonelli consults him on 


| everything, and is his most humble servant. This 


litical conversation and business of the Sovereign 
"ontiff with the Minister lasts for an hour or two. 
About half-past ten or eleven the audiences com- 
menee. The Pope, dreased in white, is seated in a 
large armchair, with atable before him. He says two 
or three words to all the persons who are presented 
to him in the language in which they speak—French, 
Italian or Spanish; but if English or German be 
spoken, an interpreter becomes necessary. Some- 
times during the audience he signs applications for 
indulgences, which have been le to him in writing. 
The Pope willingly signs those applications, writing 
at the bottom of them, “ Fiat Pio Nono.” At two 
o’clock the Pontificial dinner takes place. From three 
t four the Pope takes his siesta, as every one does at 
Rome. It you call at the house of a Cardinal at that 
hour the answer invariably is, ‘‘ Hiss Eminence is re- 
posing.” The Pope does neither more nor less than 
others. At five o’clock his Holiness takes a drive in 
his carriage, escorted by —. camericri and mon- 
signori. At seven the Pope sups, and afterwards 
R ays a game at billiards. At ten all the lights at the 
‘atican are extinguished. 








CUSTOM IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


WHEN a death has happened in a tribe, and 
suspicions of foul play are raised, a council is heid. 
A pot is filled with certain leaves, and placed over a 
fire; when it begins to boil over, they consider that 
on which aide the scum falls first, it points out the 
quarter from whence the murderer came. A consul- 
tation is therefure held, and the place is pointed out 
and the individual whose death is to atone for that of 
the deceased. If he cannot be found, altho he will 
be sought for vears, any other members of his family 
will suffice. One of the nearest’ relations is charged 
with the execution of the direful deed. The “ cawayi,” 
or the avenger of blood, forthwith puts on a curiously- 
wrought cap, takes up his w: ms and pursues his 
path in search of his victim. m the time of his 
leaving until his return home, he 1s to abstain from 
meat, and live upon what the forest supplies; nor is 
he allowed to speak with any he may meet on his 
road, Having made his way to the devoted place, and 
finding hig victim there, he will lurk about for days 
and wecke till a favorable opportunity shall offer to 
perpetrate his reven If the victim pointed out be 
aman, he will shoot him through the back; and if he 
aaupene to fall dead to the und, drag the corpse 
aside, and bury it in a shallow grave, The third 
night he ay to the grave and — a pointed stick 
through the corpse. If, on withdrawing the stick, he 
finds blood on the end of it, he tastes the hi in 
order to ward off any evil effects that might follow 
from the murder, returning home appeased and ap- 
parents atease. But if it happens that the wounded 

ndividual is able to return to his home, he charges 
hia relations to bury him after his death, in some 
— where he cannot be found, and having doné so, 
e expires, not without great pains and fearful impre- 
cations. The reason why the avenger of blood attacks 
his victim from behind is evident from the circum- 
stance that the Indian is always found armed, at least 
with a snife. And again, the reason why the victim 
desires to be buried where he cannot be found is to 
unish the murderer for his deed, inasmuch as the 
lief prevails that if he tastes not of the blood he 
must perish by madness. If a woman or child be the 
victim, their death is brought to pass in a different 
way. The individual is thrown down on the ground, 
the mouth forced open, and the fangs of a venomous 
serpent driven through the tongue. Before the poor 
creature can reach home the tongue becomes inflamed 
and swollen, and she is unable to tell who did the 
deed, and death is sure to follow. 





A LONDON FASHIONABLE DINNER. 
Tue ordinary books on the drawing-room 





| table were always removed on Sundays, and replaced 


by religious ones, which, like their. predecessors, 
were never © . People called after luncheon, 
and then the Obserrer was put behind the sofa cush- 
ions. As the merest boy: I was struck with the 
twaddle the visitors talked. They told one another 
—— RF ope iL- apes pe and 
were I cu nu inquiring a persons 
I knew they did not care twopenee about. And when 


at last they said, ‘‘ Well, we must go now,” I won- 
dered how it was that the necessity of departure had 
not struck them all before. Some friends did not 
come in, but merely left cards; they were sensible 
people, and had considerably the best of it, The po- 





sition of their cards in the ange Chiva cish depende 
in a great measure upon who they were, ‘There wa 
a fat, wheezing man, who had been kuighted in the 
city sometime, with a fullblown lady, and who gave 
heavy dinners, and was very rich, arid could procure 
an ng for money, ex: his H's. He was a great 
. ly and metaphorically, and was always at 
the top of the dish. I dined once at his house: it 
was a solemn and dismal banquet. At one time, for 
three minutes at least, not a word was said—not even 
a platitude was launched. The servants stalked 
round the table, and gravely croaked ‘‘ Hock or 
sherry” in your ear; and there really was nothing 
left, after you had crumbled all your bread away in 
desperation, but to drink; and sv I took to it for the 
remainder of the feast. Once I tried to make some 
little diversion to the dreariness by offering to bet 
that there was always more false hair at the ay on 
the wights of “‘ Don Giovanni” than at any other re 
presentation of the season (which there always is, 
and I can’t tell why), but the attempt was a failure. 
When we went upstairs, a lady, who could not sing, 
tootled out something, half inaudibly, at a piano that 
must have cost 200 guineas at least, Then came a 
dead pause, and the mistress of the house said, *‘ Oh, 
thank you—it is so very kind of you;” and somebody 
near the instrument, obliged to say something, asked 
whose song it was; and, on being told, was no wiser. 
en came another pause, and then, as I fclt 
strangely inclined, from simple oppression, to stamp 
and yell, and smash.the cos 8 tam way that the ser- 
vant was bringing round, b cking the tray up into 
the air as a relief to my bottled-up feelings, I hurried 
out of the room, and hurrahed to find mysclf once 
more upon the free common pavement, 


= = 


SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


JERROLD once went to a party at which 
Mr. Pepper had assembled his fricnds and said to his 
host on entering the >oom, *“* My dear Mr. Pepper, 
how glad you must be to sce your friends mustered !” 


TIME flies fast, but every musician of any 
note can beat time. 


WHEN did Moses sleep five inabed? I 
dun know, but guess it was when he slept with his 
fore-fathers ! 


A FARMER from the vicinity of Galston 
took his wife to sce the wonders of the microscope, 
which happened to be exhibiting at Kilmarnock. The 
various curiosities seemed to please the woman 
very well, till the animalcul« contained in a drop of 
water came to be shown off. These seemed to poor 
Janet not so very pleasant a sight as the others. She 
sat patiently, however, till the *‘ water-tigers,” mag- 
nified to the size of 12 feet, appeared on the shect, 
fighting with their usual ferocity. Janet now rose in 
great trepidation, and cried to her husband, “ For 
gude sake, come awa’, John.” “ Sit still, woman,”’ 
said John, ‘“‘and see the show.” ‘See the show! 
keep us a’ man, what wad come o’ us if thae awfu’-like 
brutes wad braak out o’ the water?” 


AN Irish lad complained the otlrer day of 
the harsh treatment received from his father. 

“He treats me,” said he, mournfully, “ as if I was 
his son by another father and mother!” 


AN exchange says that, as babies are a 
sort of marriage certificate, under the new law, it will 
4 necessary to have a ten cent stamp aflixed to 
them. 


A TEACHER had been explaining to his 
class the points of the compass. All were drawn up 
in front towards the north. . 

‘* Now, what is before you, John?” 

“The north, sir.” 

“What is behind you, Tom ?” 

“* My coat tail, sir,” said he, trying at the same time 
to get a glimpse of it. 


Tne force of emphasis is clearly shown in 
the following brief colloquy between two lawyers: 

“ Sir,” demanded one, * do you imagine me to be a 
scoundrel ?” 

“No, sir,” said the other, ‘Ido not imagine you 
to be one.” 


‘Pa, can a person catch anything if he 
don’t run aiter it?” 

* Certainly not.” 

“+ rell, then, how did you catch that cold you’ve 
got?’ 





‘“‘] WEEDED my friends,” said an old ec- 
centric friend, “‘ by hanging a nN of stair-carpet out 
of my first-floor window, with a broker’s announce- 
ment affixed. It had the desired effect. I soon saw 
who were my friends, It was like firing a gun near a 
een ge they all forsook the building at the 

rat report, and I have not had occasion to use the 
extra flaps of my dining-table since.” 


I slept in an editor’s bed last nicht 
And others may say what they please ; 
I pay there’s oue editor in the world 
ho certainly takes his ease. 
When I thought of my humble cot, away, 
I could not yen a sigh, 
But thought, as I rolled in that feathery nest, 
How easy editors lic! 


Op Chanticleer awakes in the morning, 
om his wings, vociferates at the top of his voice, 
“Woman rules h-e-r-e!” Immediately a aigpems 
rooster answers, ‘‘So they do h-e-r-e!” This is no 
sooner uttered than a third responds, at a considerable 
distance, ‘‘So they do eve -h-é-r-e!” In this wo- 
man’s rights era it is significant; for old chanticleer 
is akeen observer and knows. 


Such is the heartlessness of this iron age, 
that evcn steam-engines are better provided than 
— beings ; for they are always supplied with 
* feeders.” 


AT Clayton, ,in Essex, there are four per- 
sons of the name of Swan, each of whom has a wooden 
leg. We look upon this asa remarkable case of Swan- 
hopping. 


A PAPER, describing a counterfeit bank bill, 
says the vignette ‘‘ia cattle and hogs, with a church 
in the distance!” “ A good illustration of the world,” 
adds the Boston 7ranscript. 


A BLIND fiddler playing to a company, and 
playing but weurvily, the company laughed at him. 
is boy that led him perceiving it, cried : 
he: Father, let us begone; they do nothing but laugh 
at you. 
Hola thy peace, boy,” said the fiddler, “ we shall 
= the money presently, and then we will laugh at 
cm, 





— 





In these days of practical ideas nobody 
will deny that a Sewing Machine is an indispensable 
institution in every well re family; that the 
work made upon a machine is quite as durable 
and morc beautiful than the best hand sewing, nobod 
will doubt; and that it will go through as much werk 
in a day as could be performed in a week by hand, ten 
thousand workshops and ten times ten thousand fire- 
sides will testify. But amid the varicty of machines 
which are offered to the public it is somctimes diffi- 
cult for the purchaser to decide which in the best. A 
trial of over two years enables us to say with the 
greatest confidence that there is no better machine 
jor general family use hat manufactured by the 
Grover & Baker Sewing ine Company. It makes 
a beautiful clastic at does not rip with wear 
or washitg, runs alyned noisclessly ; is plain, simple, 
easy to“ work afd not liable to get out of repair; 
fastens the ends of its own thread, and uses threads 
and silks directly from the spools on which they are 
bought. In this opinion we are sustained by the 
verdict of the best judges in all parts of the country, 
who have awarded the Grover & Baker Machines the 
first premium at all the State Fairs of 1962, 
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THE COQUETTE. 


WHATSO’ER she vowed to-day, 
Ere a week had fled away 
She'd refuse me! 
And shall Lher steps pursue— 
Follow still—and fondly woo ?— 
No!—excuse me! 


If she loves me—it were kind 

Just to teach her her own mind— 
Let her lose me! 

For no more I’ll seek her side— 

Court her favor—feed her pride: 
No !—excuse mc! 


If in idle, vain display, 

She can cast my love away, 
And thus use me; 

For a fickle heart, at best, 

Shall I grieve and lose my rest ?— 
No!—excuse me! 


Let her frown—frowns never kill; 

Let her shun me if she will— 
Hate—abuse me— 

Shall I bend ’neath her annoy? 

Bend—and make my heart her toy ? 
No!—excuse me! 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


LioneEL thought of the position of his wife; he 
thought of the incumbrance on his mother; he 
thought of his brother Jan, and what he had done; 
he thought of his own very unsatisfactory pros- 
pects. Was this the putting his shoulder to the 
wheel, as he had resolved to do, thus to hesitate on 
a quibble of pride? Down, down with his rebel- 
lious spirit. ‘Let him be a man, in the. sight of 
Heaven! 

He turned to John Massingbird, his brow clear, 
his eye serene. 

“J will take it and thank you,” he said, ina 
steady tone. 

“Then let’s have some grog on the strength of 
it,’ was that gentleman’s answer. ‘“ Tynn says 
the worry nearly took my mother’s life out of her 
during the time she managed the estate, and it 
would take it out of mine. If I kept it in my own 
hands it would go to the dogs in a tweivemonth, 
and you’d not thank me for that, Lionel; you are 
the next heir.” 

“You may take a wife yet.” 

“‘ A-wife forme!” he shouted. ‘No, thank you. 
I know the value of ’em too well forthat. Give 
me my liberty and you may have the wives. Lionel, 
the office had better be in the study, as it used to 
be; you can come up here of a day. T’ll turn the 
drawing-room into my smoke shop. If there are 
any leases or other deeds missing, you must get 
them drawn out again. 1’m glad it’s settled.” 

Lionel declined the grog, but he sat on, tafking 
things over. John Massingbird, in a cloud of 
smoke, drinking Lionel’s share as well as his own, 
and listening to the rain, which had beguu to patter 
against the window panes. 

Sibylla Verner sat at the window of her sitting- 
room in the evening twilight; a cold evening in 
early winter. Sibylla was in an explosive temper. 
It was nothing unusual for her to be in an explo- 
sive temper now; but she was in a worse than 
customary this evening. 

Her husband was out a great deal, at Verner’s 
Pride and on the estate. As he had resolved to do, 
over John Massingbird’s dinner-table, so he was 
doing—putting his shqulder to the wheel. 

Sibylla still sat at the window, looking out into 
the twilight. Decima stood near the fire in a 
thoughtful mood. Lucy was downstairs in the 
drawing-room, at the piano. They cotld hear the 
faint echo of her soft playing as they eat there in 
silence. Sibylla was in no humor to talk; she had 
repulsed Decima rudely—or it may rather be said 
fractiously—when the latter had ventured on con- 
versation. Lady Verner had gone out to dinner. 
The Countess of Elmsley had been there that day, 
and she had asked Lady Verner to go over in the 
evening and take,a friendly dinner with her. 
“ Bring any of them that you like with you,” had 
been her careless words at parting. But Lady 
Verner had not chosen to take “any of them;” 
she had dressed and driven off in the hired fly 
alone; and this it was that was exciting the anger 
of Sbylla. She thought Lady Verner might have 
taken her. 

Lucy came in and knelt down on the rug before 
the fire, half shivering. ‘I am so cold!” she said. 
“Do you know what I did, Decima? I let the fire 
go out. Sometime after Lady Verner went up to 
dress, I turned round and found the fire was out. 
My hands are quite numbed.” 

“You have gone on playing there without a fire !” 
eried Decima. 

“] shall be warm again directly,” said Lucy, 
eheerily. ‘As I passed through the hall, the re- 
flection of the blaze came out of the dining-room. 
We shall get warm there. Is your head still aching, 
Mrs. Verner ?” 

“It is always aching,” snapped Sibylla. 

Lucy, thus — stood in silence at the win- 
dow. ‘The window, on the side of the house, over- 
looked the road which led to Sir Rufus Hautley’s. 
A carriage apparently closely shut up, so far as she 
eould see in the dark, its ceachman and footman 
attending it, was bowling rapidly down towards the 
village. 

“There’s Sir Rufus Hautley’s carriage,” said 
Luey. “It has stopped here!” 


Desima moved quietly back to the fire and sat 


; down. <A fancy arose to Lucy that she, Decima, 
| had turned unusually pale. 


handing a note to Decima. 

‘“‘ Bring lights,” said Decima, in a low tene. 

The lights were brought; and then Decima’s 
agitation was apparent. Her hands shook as she 
broke the seal of the letter. Lucy gazed in sur- 
prise ; Sibylla, somewhat aroused from her own 
grievances, in curiosity. 

** Desire the carriage to wait,” said Decima. 

“Tt is waiting, Miss Decima. The servants said 
they had orders.” 

Decima crushed the note inte her pocket as well 
| as her shaking fingers would allow her, and left 
the roém. What could have occurred thus to agi- 
tate calm and stately Decima? Before Lucy and 
Mrs. Verner had recovered their surprise she was 
back again, dressed to go out. 

“‘T am sorry to leave you so abruptly, as mamma 
is not here,” she said. “I dare say Lionel will be 
into dinner. If not, you must for once entertain 
each other.” 

“But where are you going ?” cried Mrs. Verner. 

“To Sir Rufus Hautley’s. He wishes to sec 
me.” 

“What docs he want with you?” continued 
Sibylla. 

“I do not know,” replied Decima. 

She quitted the room and went down to the car- 
riage, which had waited for her. Mrs. Verner and 
Lucy heard it drive away again as quickly as it had 
driven up. As it turned the corner and pursued 
its way up the road, past the window they were 
looking from, but at some distance from it, they 
fancied they saw the form of Decima inside, look- 
ing out at them. 

“Sir Rufus is taken ill,” said old Catherine to 
them, by way of news. ‘The scrvants say that it’s 
feared he won't live through the night. Mr. Jan is 
there, and Dr. Hayes.” 

“But what can he want with Miss Verner? 
reiterated Sibylla. 

Catherine shook her head. She had not the re- 
motest idea. 

Lionel Verner did not come in for dinner. His 
non-appcearance was no improvement to the tem- 
per of his wife. 1t had occurred lately that Lionel 
did not always get home to dinner. Sometimes, 
when detained at Verner’s Pride, he would take it 
with John Massingbird; if out on the estate, and 
not able to get home in time, he would eat some- 
thing when he came in. Her fractious state of 
mind did not tend to soothe the headache she had 
complained of earlier in the day. Every half-hour 
that passed witheut her husband’s entrance made 
her worse in all ways, head and temper;.and 
about nine o’clock she went up to her sitting-room 
and lay down on the sofa, saying that her temples 
were splittine. 

Lucy followed her. Lucy thought she must 
really be ill. She could not understand that any- 
one should be so fractious, except from wearying 
pain. 

‘**T will bathe your temples,” she gently said. 

Sibylla did not appear to care whether her tem- 
ples were bathed or not. Lucy got some water in 
a basin and two thin handkerchiefs, wringing out 
one and placing it on Mrs. Verner’s head and fore- 
head, kneeling to her task. That her temples 
were throbbing and her head hot, there was no 
question ; the handkerchief was no sooner on than 
it was warm, and Lucy had to exchange it for the 
other. 

“Tt is Lionel’s fault,” suddenly burst forth 
Sibylla. 

‘* His fault?” returned Lucy. “ How can it be 
his fault ?” e 

‘* What business has he to stop out ?” 

“But if he cannot help it?” returned Lucy. 
‘The other evening, don’t you remember Mr. Ver- 
ner said, when he came in, that he could not help 
being late sometimes now ?” 

“You need not defend him!” said Sibylla. ‘It 
seems to me you are all ready to take ks part 
against me.” 

Lucy made no reply. An assertion more un- 
founded could not be spoken. At that moment the 
step of Lionel was heard on the stairs. He came 
in, looked jaded and tired. 

“Up here this evening!” he exclaimed, laying 
down a paper or parchment which he had in his 
hand. ‘Catherine says my mother and Decima 
are out. Why, Sibylla, what is the matter ?” 

Sibylla dashed the handkerchief off her brow as 
he advanced to her, and rose up, speaking vehe- 
mently. The sight of her husband appeared to 
have brought the climax to her temper. 

“Where have you been? Why were you not in 
to dinner ?” 

“T could not get home in time. 
detained.” 

“Tt is false!” she retorted, her blue eyes flash- 
ing fire. ‘Business, business! it is always your 
excuse now! You stay out for no good purpose.” 

The outbreak startled Lucy. She backed a few 
paces, looking scared, 

“SibyMa!” was all the amazed reply uttered by 
Lionel. 

**You leave me here, hour after hour, to solitude 
and tears, while you are out, taking your pleasure! 
I have all the endurance of our position, and you 
the enjoyment.” 

Ile battled for a moment with hiwrising f&elings ; 
battled for calmness, for forbearance, for strength 
tobear. There wore moments when he was tempted 
| to answer her in her own spirit. ' 

“Pleasure and I have not been very close friends 
of late, Sibylla,” he gravely said. “None can 
know that bettcr than you. My horse fell lame, 
and I have been leading him these last two hours. 
Ihave now to go to Verner’s Pride. Something 
has arisen on which I must see Mr. Massingbird.” 

“It is false, it is false!” reiterated Sibylla. 
“You are not going to Verner’s Pride; you are 
not going to see Mr. Massingbird. You best 
know where you are going; but it is not there. It 
is the old story of Rachel Frost over again.” 
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A few minutes and one of the servants eame in, | passion. 


| The words confounded Lioncl; both that they : 
| were inexplicable, and spoken in such vehement 


“What de yeu say about Rachel Frest?” he 
asked. 

“You know what I say and whatI mean. When | 
Deerham looked far and near for the man who did | 
the injury to Rachel, they little thought they might | 
have found him in Lionel Verner. Jiucy Tempest, 
itistrue. He—” 

But Lionel had turned imperatively to Lucy, 
drawing her to the door, which he opened. It was 
no place for her, a discussion such as this. 

** Will you be so kind as to go down and make 
me a cup of tea, Lucy ?” he said, in a wonderfully 
calm tone, considering the provocation he was re- 
ceiving. He closed the door on Lucy, and turned 
to his wife. 

**Sibylla, allow me to request, nay, to insist, 
that when you have fault to find, or reproach to 
cast to me, you choose a moment when we are 
alone. Ifyou have no care for what may be due 
to me and to yourself, you will do well to bear in 
mind that something is due to others. Now then, 
tell me what you mean about Rachel Frost.” 

“T won't,” said Sibylla, ‘ You are killing me,” 
and she burst into tears. 

‘In what way am I killing you ?” 

** Why do you leave me so much alone ?” 

**I have undertaken work andI must do it. But, 
as to leaving you alone, when I am with you, you 
scarcely ever give me a civil word.” 

“You are leaving me now—you are wanting to 
go to Verner’s Pride to-night,” she reiterated with 
strange inconsistency, considering that she had 
just insinuated he did not want to go there. 

“I must go there, Sibylla, I have told you why; 
and I have told you truth. Again I ask you what 





you meant about Rachel Frost ?” 

Sibylla flung up her hands petulantly. 

“I won't tell you, I say. And you can’t make 
me. I wish—I wish Fred had not died!” 

She turned round on the sofa and buried her face 
in the cushions. Lionel, true to the line of con- 
duct he had carved out for himself, to give her all 
possible token of respect and affection ever, what- 
ever might be her provocation—and all the more 
true to it from the very consciousness that the love 
of his inmost heart grew less hers, more auother’s 
day by day, bent over her and spoke kindly. She 
flung back her hand in a repelling manner towards 
him, and maintained an obstinate silence. Lionel, 
sick and weary, at length withdrew, taking up the 
parchment. 

How sick and weary, none, save himself, could 
know. Lucy Tempest had the tea before her, 
apparently ready, when he looked into the drawing- 
room. 

“T am going on now to Verner’s Pride, Lucy. 
You can tcll my mother so, should she ask after 
me when she returns. I may be late.” 

‘Bat you will take some tea, first ?”’ cried Lucy, 
in a hasty tone. ‘.You asked me to make it for 

ou.” 
‘ Ife knew he had; asked her as an excuse to get 
her from the room. ‘ 

‘I don’t care for it,” he wearily answered. 

‘*T am sure you are tired,” said Lucy. ‘When 
did you dine ?” 

“T have not dined. I have taken nothing since 
T loft home this morning.” 

“Oh!” 

She was hastening to the bell. Lionel stopped 
her, laying his hand upon her arm. 

*T could not eat it, Lucy. Just one cup of tea, 
if you will.” 

She returned to the table, poured out the cup of 
tea, and he drank it standing. 

“Shall I take Mrs. Verner up a cup?” asked 
Lucy. “ Will she drink it, do you think ?” 

“Thank you, Lucy. It may do her head good. 
I think it aches much to-night.” 

He turned, and departed. Lucy noticed that he 
had left the parchment behind him, and ran after 
him with it. Catching him as he was about to close 
the hall door. She knew that all such business- 
looking papers went up to Verner’s Pride. 

“Did yeu mean to leave it? Or have you for- 
gotten it ?” 

He had forgotten it. He took it from her, re- 
taining her hand for a moment. 

“Lucy, you will not misjudge me ?” he said, in 
a strange tone of pain. 

Lucy looked up at him witha vright smile and a 
very emphatic shake of the head. She knew by 
instinct that he alluded to the accusation of his 
wife, touching Rachel Frost. Lucy misjudge 
him! 

**You should have waited to cat some dinner,” 
she gaily said. “Take care you don’t faint by the 
way, like that sick patient of Jan’s did, the other 
morning.” 

Lionel went on. At any rate there was peace 
outside, if not within; the peace of outward calm. 
He lifted his hat; he bared his brow, aching with 
its weight of trouble, to the clear night air; he 
wondered whether he should have, so to bear, for 
his whole long life. At the moment of passiug the 
outer gates, the carriage of Sir Rufus Hautley drew 
up, bearing Decima. 

Lionel waited to receive her. Ic helped her out, 
and gave her his arm to the hall door. Decima 
walked with her head down. 

“You are silent, Decima. Are you sad ?” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘Sir Rufus is dead.” 

“Dead!” cchoed Lionel, in very astonishment, 
for he had heard nothing of the sudden illness. 

“It is so,” she replied, brenking into sobs. 
“Spasms at the heart, they say. Jan and Dr. 
Hayes were there, but they could not save him.” 

Deborah and Amilly West were sitting over the 
fire in the growing dusk of a February evening. It 
had grown too dark to work, and they had turned 
to the fire for a chat before the tea and lights came 


“T tell you, Amilly, it is of no use playing at con- 
cealment, or trying to suppress the truth,” Deb- 








orah was saying. ‘She is as surely going as that 


the other two went; as sure as can be. TI have 
always felt that she would go. Mr. Lionel was 
talking te me enly yesterday. THe was not saticfied 
with his brother; at least, he thought it as well te. 


, act as though he were not satisfisd with him; ang 


he was about to ask Dr. Hayes——” 

Finding what she was about to say thus brought 
to an abrupt conclusion, Amilly West looked at her 
sister. Miss Deb’s attention was rivetted ou the 
room door. Her mouth was open, her eyes seemed 
starting from her head with a fixed stare, and her 
countenance was turning white. Amilly turned 
her eyes hastily to the same direction, and saw 4 
dark, obscure form filling up the doorway. 

Not obscure for long. Amilly, more impulsive 
than her sister, rose up with a shriek, and they 
darted forward with outstretched arms of welcome. 
Deborah went forward, stretching out hers. 

«« My dear father !” 

It was mo other than Dr. West. He gave them 
each a cool kiss, walked to the fire and sat down, 
bidding them not smother him. For some little 
while they could not get over their surprise or be- 
lieve their senses. They knew nothing of his in. 
tention to return, and had deemed him hundreds of 
miles away. Question after question they showered 
down upon him, the result of theiramazement. He 
answered just as much as he chose. He had only 
come home fora day or so, he said, and did not care 
that it should be known he was there, to be tor- 
mented with a shoal of callers. ‘ 

** Where’s Mr. Jan ?” asked he. 

“In the surgery,” said Deborah. 

**Is he by himself?” 

“Yes, dear papa. Master Cheese has just gono 
up to Deerham Hall, and the boy is out.” 

Dr. West rose and made his way to the surgery, 
The surgery was empty. But the light of a firc 
from the half-opened door led him to Jan’s bed- 
room. It was a room that would persist in remain- 
ing obstinately damp, and Jan, albeit not over care- 
ful of himself, judged it well to have an occasional 
fire lighted. The room, seen by this light, looked 
comfortable. The small, low iron bed stood in the 
far corner: in the opposite corner the bureau, as in 
Dr. West’s time, the door opening to the garden 
(never used now) between them, at the end of the 
room. The window was on the side opposite the 
fire, a table in the middle. Jan was then occupied 
in stirring the fire into a blaze, and its cheerful 
light flickered on every part of the room. 

“* Good evening, Mr. Jan.” 

Jan turned round, poker in hand, and stared 
amiably. 

“Law!” cried he. ‘“ Who'd have thought it ?” 

The old word ; the word he had learnt at school— 
law. It was Jan’s favorite mode of expressing sur- 
prise still, and Lady Verner never could break 
him of it. He shook hands cordially with Dr, 
West. 

_The doctor shut the door, slipping the bolt, and 
sat down to the fire. Jan cleared a space on the 
table, which was covered with jare and glass vases, 
cylinders, and other apparatus, seemingly for 
chemical purposes, and took his seat there. 

The doctor had taken a run home, “making a 
morning call, as it might be metaphorically ob- 
served,” he said to Jan. Just to have a sight of 
home faces, and hear a little home news. Would 
Mr. Jan recite to him somewhat of the latter ? 

Jan did so—touching upon all he could recollect. 
From John Massingbird’s return to Verner’s Pride, 
and the consequent turning out of Mr. Verner and 
his wife, down to the death of Sir Rufus Hautley; 
not forgetting the pranks played by the “ ghost,” 
and the foiled expedition of Mrs. Peckaby to New 


Jerusalem. Some of these items of intelligence 
the doctor had heard before, for Jan periodically 
wrote to him. The doctor looked taller, and 
stouter, and redder than ever, and as he leancd 


thoughtfully forward, and the crimson blaze played 
upon his face, Jan thought how like he was growing 
to his sister, the late Mrs. Verner. 

“Mr. Jan,” said theddctor, “it is not right thot 
my nephew, John Massingbird, should enjoy Ver- 
ner’s Pride.” 

“Of course it’s not,” answered Jan. “Only 
things don’t go by rights always, you know. It’s 
seldom they do.” 

“He ought to give it up to Mr. Verner.” 

“So I told him,” said Jan. “I should, in his 
place.” 

** What did he say ?” 

“Say? We laughed at me, and called me 
green.” 

“I was thinking of Sibylla,” candidly admitted 
the doctor. ‘It would have been better for her.” 

Jan opened his eyes considerably, 

“* Better for her!—for it to turn out that she had 
two husbands living? That’s logic, that is.” 


“Dear me, to be sure!” cried the doctor. “! 
was not thinking of that phase of the a‘fair, Mr 
Jan. Is she in spirits ?” 

“Who? Sibylla? She’s fretting herself into 


her grave.” 

Dr. West turned his head with a start. 

‘What at? The loss of Ver-ner’s Prid 

.“‘ Wel, I don’t know,” said Jan, cver plain 
spoken. “She puzzles me. When she was * 
Verner’s Pride, she never seemed satisfic:l; sb¢ 
was perpetually hankering after excitement, on4 
didn’t seem to care for Lionel or for anybody else, 
and kept the house full of people from top 
bottom. 

“Are they pretty eomfortably off for 
inquired Dr. West after a pause. ‘I suppose Mr. 
Verner must have mangged to feather his n°st * 
little, before leaving ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Jan. ‘ He was ove! 
head and ears in debt. Sibylla helped him to * 
good portion of it. She went the pace. Joh® 
Massingbird waives the question of the mes" 
profits, or Lionel would be in worse embarrassmed! 
than he is.” 

Dr. West looked erestfallen. 

“What do they live on?” he asked. “Do 
Lady Verner keep them? She ean’t have teo mut! 
for herself now.” 
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“Oh, it’s mamaged somehow,” said Jan. 

Dr. West sat for some time in ruminating 
sflenos, pulling his whiskers as before, running his 
hands through his hair, his large elear blue sap- 
phire ring, which he always wore on his finger, 
eonspicuous. 

The doctor rose and walked towards the bureau 
at the far corner. 

“ Have you never opened it, Mr. Jan ?” 

“Tt is not likely.” said Jan. “ Didn’t you tell 
me not to? Your own papers are in it, and you 
hold the key.” 

“Jt’s not inconvenient to your room, my retain- 
ing it, is it?” asked the doctor. ‘I don’t know 
where else I should put my papers.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Jan. ‘ Have another in 
here as well, if you like. It’s safe here.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Jan, I feel as if I’d rather 
sleep in your littlé bed to-night than indoors,” said 
the doctor, looking at Jan’s bed. ‘‘The room 
seems like an old friend to me; I feel at home in 
” 

“Sleep in it, if you like,” returned Jan, in his 
easy goodnature, ‘‘ Miss Deb canput me into some 
room or other. I say, doctor, it’s past teatime. 
Wouldn’t you like some refreshment ?” 

‘“‘T had a good dinner on my road,” replied Dr. 
West—which Jan might have guessed, for Dr. 
West was quite sure to take care of himself. ‘‘We 
will go in, if you like; Deb and Amilly will wonder 
what has become of me. How old they begin to 
look + 

“JT don’t suppose any of us look younger,” 
answered Jan. 

They went into the house. Deborah and Amilly 
were in a flutter of hospitality, loading the teatable 
with good things that it would have gladdened 
Master Cheese’s heart to see. And Dr. West, who 
liked eating as well as everdid Mastcr Cheese, sur- 
yeyed the table with complacency as he sat down 
to it, igncring the dinner he had spoken of to Jan. 
Amilly sat by him, heaping his plate with what he 
iked best, and Deborah made the tea. 

The meal over, the doctor proposed to pay a visit 
to Deerham Court, and did so, Jan walking with 
him, first of all mentioning to Deborah the wish 
expressed by Dr. West as to occupying Jan’s room 
for the night, that she m‘ght see the arrangement 
carried out. 

Which she did. And Jan, at the retiring hour 
—though this is a little anticipating, for the even- 
ing is not yet over—cscorted the doctor to the door 
of the room, and wished him a good night’s rest, 
never imagining but what he enjoyed one. But 
had fire, or any other accident, burst open the room 
to public gaze in the lone night hours, Dr. West 
would have been seen at work, instead of asleep. 
Every drawer of the bure*u was out, every paper 
it contained was misplaced. The doctor was evi- 
dently searching for something, as sedulously as 
he had once searched for that lost prescription, 
which at the time appeared so much to disturb his 
peace. 





In the well-lighted drawing-room at Deerham 
Nourt was its mistress, Lady Verner, Seated with 
her on the same sofa was herson, Lionel. Decima, 
ata little distance, was standing talking to Lord 
Garle. Lucy Tempest sat at the table cutting the 
leaves of a new book; and Sibylla was bending 
over the fire in a shivering attitude, as if she could 
not get enough of its heat. Lord Garle had been 
dining with them. 

The door opened and Jan entered. 

“| have brought you a visitor, Sibylla,” said he, 
in his unceremonious fashion, without any sort of 
greeting to anybody. ‘Come in, doctor.” 

It caused quite a confusion, the entrance of Dr. 
West. All were surprised. Lionel rose, Lucy 
rose, Lord Garle and Decima came forward, and 
Sibylla sprung towards him with a cry. Lady 
Verner was the only one who retained entire calm- 
Ness. 

“Papa! 
come ?” 

Dr. West kissed her, and turned to Lr | ...erner 
with some courtly words. Next, thedect grasped 
the hand of J.ionel. 

“My son-in-law!” he exclaimed, in a very de- 
moustrative manner. ‘* The last time you and I had 
the pleasure of mecting, Mr. Verner, we little 
anticipated that such a relationslip would ensue. 
| rej sice to welcome you in it, my dear sir.” 

“True,” said Lionel, with a quiet smile. 
“Coming events do not always cast their shadows 


It canaot be you! When did vou 


before.’ 

With Decima, with Lord Garle, with Lucy 
Tempest, the doctor severally shook hands. He 
had a phrase of suavity for all. 

“T should not have known you,” he said to the 
lat a 

‘No!” returned Lucy. “ Why?” 
“You have grown, Miss ‘Tempest. 
much.” 

“Then I must have been very short before,” 
said Lucey. “I am not tali now.” 

“You have grown into remarkable beauty,” 
alded the doctor. 

A little while, and they had beeome more settled, 
dispersing into groups. ‘The doctor, his daughter 
and Lionel were sitting on a couch apart, convers- 
ingin an under tone, the rest disposed themselves as 
they would. Dr. West had accepted a cup of coffee. 
He kept itin his hand, sipping it now and then, 
and slowly eating a biscuit. 

“Mr. Jan tells me Sibylla is not very strorg,” 
he observed, addressing both of them, but more 
yp rticularly Lionel. 

“Not very,” replied Lioncl. “ The cold weather 
of this winter has tricd her; has given her a 
cough. She will be better, I hope, when it comes 
in warm,” 

“Tow do you feol, my dear?” inquired the 
doetor, apparently looking at his coffee-cup instead 
of Sibylla. “Weak here ?” touching his chest. 

“Not more weak than 1 had used to be,” she 
answered, in a cross tone, as if the eonfession that 


Grown 





she did feel weak was not pleasant to her. | 


“* There's nothing the matter with me, papa; only 
Lionel makes a fuss.” 

“Nay, Sibylla,” interposed Lionel, good-humor- 
edly, “I leave that to you and Jan.” 

“* You would like to make papa believe you don’t 
make a fuss!” she eried, in a most resentful tone. 
“When you know, not two days ago, you wanted 
to prevent my going to the party at Mrs. Bitter- 
worth’s !” 

“I plead guilty to that,” said Lionel. “It was 
a most inclement night, a cold, raw fog that pene- 
trated everywhere, carriages and all else, and I 
wished you not to venture out in it. The doing so 
increased your cough.” 

“Mr. Verner was right,” said Dr. West. ‘‘ Night 
fogs are pernicious to a degree, where the chest 
and lungs are delicate. You should not stir out of 
the house, Sibylla, after sunset. Now don’t inter- 
rupt, my dear. Let the carriage be ever so closely 
shut, it makes no difference. There is the change 
of atmosphere from the warm room to the cold 
carriage; there are the draughts of air in passing 
to it. You must not do it, Sibylla.” 

“Do you mean to say, papa, that I am to live 
a hermit—never to go out?” she returned, her 
bosom heaving with vexation. ‘It is not much 
visiting that I have had, goodness knows, since 
quitting Verner’s Pride. If I am to give it ail up, 
you may as well put me out of the world: as good 
be dead!” 

**Sibylla,” s/id the doctor, more impressively 
than he often spoke, “I know your constitution, 
and I know pretty well what you can and what you 
cannotbear. Don'tattempt to stir out after sunset 
again. Should you get stronger, it will be a different 
matter. At present it must not be. Will you re- 
member this, Mr. Verner?” 

“If my wife will allow me to remember it,” he 
said, bending to Sibylla with a kindly tone. ‘‘ My 


will was good to keep her in all this winter, but she | 


would not be kept.” 

‘* What has Jan been telling you about me, papa? 
It isa shame of him! I am not ill.” 

‘Mr. Jan has told me very little indeatl of your 
ailments,” replied Dr. West. “(He says you are 
not strong; he says you are fretful, irritable. My 
deer, this arises from your state of health.” 

‘*T have thought so, too,” said Lionel, speaking 
impulsively. ‘‘Many and many a time, latterly, 
when she had nearly tired out his heart and his 
patience, had he been willing to find an excuse for her 
still, that her illness of body caused in her the 
irritation of mind; or, at any rate, greatly in- 
creased it.” 

An eye far less experienced than that of Dr. 
West, who, whatever may have been his short- 
comings, was clever in his profession, could have 
seen at a glance how weak Sibylla was. She wore 
an evening dress of white muslin, its body very 
low, its sleeves very short; her chest was painfuily 
thin, and every breath she took lifted it ominously. 
She seemed to be breathing outside as well as in. 
The doctor touched the muslin. 

“* This is not a fit dress for you, Sibylla. It——” 

** Lionel has been putting you up to say it, papa,” 
she burst forth. 

Dr. West looked at her. He surmised, what was 
indeed the case, that her husband had remonstrated 
against the unsuitableness of the attire to one in 
her condition. 

‘You have heard every word Mr. Verner has 
spoken to me, Sibylla. You should be wrapped up 
warmly always; to be exposed like this is enough 
to—to—” give you your death, he was going to 
say, but changed the words-—“‘ make you veay ill.” 


“Decima and Lucy Tempest dress so,” she re- 


turned, in a tone that threatened tears. 


Dr. West lifted his eyes to where Decima and | 


Lucy were standing with Lord Garle. Decima 


wore a silk dress, Lucy a white one, each made | 


evening fashion. 

“They are both healthy,” he said, “and may 
wear what they please. Leok at their necks, 
compared to yours, Sibylla. I shall ask Mr. 
Verner to put all these thin, low bodies behind the 
fire.” 

‘* Hie would only have the pleasure of paying for 
others to replace them,” was the unautiful re- 
joinder. ‘Papa, I have enough trouble without 
your turning against me.” 

**T was about to ask you a superfluous question, 
Mr. Verner—whether that lost c.dicil has been 
heard of. But your leaving Verner’s Pride is an 
answer.” 

“Tt has never been heard of,” replied Lionel. 
“When John Massingbird returned and put in his 
claim—when he took possession, £ may say, for the 
one was coeval with the other—the wanting of the 
codicil was indeed a grievance, far more than it had 
appeared at the time of its loss.” 

“You must regret it much.” 

‘*T regrct it always,” he answercd. “I regret it 
bitterly for Sibylla’s sake.” 


“Papa,” she cried, in deep emotion, her cheeks | 


becoming crimscn, her blue eyes flashing with an 
unnatural light, “if that codicil could be found 
it would save my life. Jan, in his rough, stupid 
way, tells mc I am fretting myself into my grave. 


Perhaps I am. I want to go back to: Verner’s | 


Pride.” 

It was not a pleasant subject to converse on; it 
was a subject utterly hopeless, and Dr. West 
sought one more genial. Ranging his eyes over 
the room, they fell upon Lord Garle, who was still 
with Decima and Lucy. 

“Which of the two young ladies makes the 
viscount’s attraction, Mr. Verner ?” 

Lionel smiled. 

“They do not take me into their confidence, sir, 
any one of the three.” 

‘«T am sure it is not Decima, papa,” spoke up 
Sibylla. “She's es coll as a stone. I won't 
answer for its not being Lucy Tempest. Lord 
Garle comes here a great deal, and he and Lucy 
seem great friends. I often think he comes for 
Lucy.” 
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“Tt is, But there’s no help for it.” 

“ Does Sibylla grieve after it very much? Has 
it amy real effect, think yeu, upen bar health ?~as 
she ep to intinate. seit . wy 

“She grieves, no doubt. She keeps up the grief, 
if you an understand it, Dr. West. Not a day 

asses but she breaks into lamentations over the 


4 stion in his con- | loss, complaining loudly and bitterly. Whether 
eeahey sa! Sa her health would not equally have failed at Ver- 


fusion, without need, was evident, the tell-tale i : t Ver 
flush betrayed it. His pale face had turned red, to | an , Pride, I am unable to say. I think it 


the very roots of his hair. — “John Massingbird, under the circumstances, 

“In those old days when you were ill, lying | ought to give it up to you. It is rightfully yours! 
here, and Miss. Tempest was so much with you, I | Sibylla’s life—and she is his own cousin—may 
fancied I saw the signs of a mutual attachment,” depend upon it; he oe not » keep ~ But for 
continued the doctor. “I conclude I must have bye of the codicil, he would never have come 


been mistaken.” oe | Of course he could not,” assented Lionel. “It 
Little doubt of that, doctor,” lightly answered | j, that loss which has up et everything.” 

Lionel, recovering his equanimity, though he could Dr. West fell into silence, and continued in it 

not recover his disturbed complexion, and laughing | until his house was in view. Then he spoke 


“> —_ a had drunk up the words, | “ee What will you undertake to give me, Mr. Ver- 
ibylla’s greedy ears had Crunk up flush 4 ner, if I can bring John Massingbird to hear reason, 
her sharp eyes had caught the conscious flush, and | . 1.4 re-establish you at Verner’s Pride ?” 
her jealous heart was making the most of it. At| «Not anything,” answered Lionel. “ Verner’s 
| that unfortunate moment, as ill-luck had it, Lucy | Pride is John Massingbird’s according tu the law; 
| brought up the basket of cakes and held it out to | therefore it cannot be mine. Neither would he 
| Dr. West. Lionel rose to take it from her. | resign it.” ie 
“ T was taking your name in vain, Miss Tempest,” oe peg peee go back to it if you could, 
saisl the complacent doctor. “Did you hear me?” | «were I a rich man, able to rent Verner’s 
“No,” replied Lucy, smiling. “What about?” | Pride from John Massingbird, I might ask him to 
| “Twas telling Mr. Verner that in the old days | let it me, if it would gratify Sibylla. But, toreturn 
I had deemed his choice was falling upon another, | oars its master, on sufferance, > i ex- 
a | pelled again at any moment—never! John Mas- 
| sather Chen upon my Gaughtes. Doyen ~_ ae, | sin bird holds the right to Verner’s Pride, and he 
| young lady ?—in that long illness of his? | will exercise it, for me.” . 
Lucy did remember. And the remembrance, thus _ “Then you will not aczept my offer—to try and 
| called suddenly before her, the words themselves, | get you back again; and to make me a substantial 
| the presence of Lionel, all brought to her far more | honorarium if I do it?” 
| emotion than had arisen ty him. Her throat | be F do aed = you, Dr. West. The 
: | question cannot arise. 
| heaved as with he mar and the startled color dyed | . “Tf I make it arise; and carry it out ?” 
ker face. Lionel saw it; Sibylla saw it. | “I beg your pardon—No !” 
| “Jt proves to us how we may be mistaken, Miss It was an emphatic denial, and Dr. West may 
Tempest,” observed the doctor, who, from that | have felt himself foiled, as he had been foiled by 
| habit of his, already hinted at, the never looking | — of empty pockets, earlier in the 
. ing. 
: ap in the — wasn a them, — a | _ “Nevertheless,” observed he, equably, as he 
to observe anything. ear there is a probability | shook hands with Lionel, before entering his own 
of this fair hand being appropriated by another; | house, “I shall sec John Massingbird te-morrow, 
one who can enhance its value by coupling it with | and urge the hardship of the case upon him.” 
a coronet,” It was probaly with that view that Dr. West 
“Don’t take the trouble, Lucy. I am holding it.” proceeded carly on the following morning to Ver- 
It was Lionel who spoke. In her confusion she ™°" * Pride, after his night of search, instead of 


sicep, astonishing John Massingbird not a little. 
had not loused hold of the cakebasket, although he | Thar gentleman Hie enjoying hitneelf in a comfort- 


| had taken it. Quietly, impassively, in the most | able sort of way in his bedroom. A substantial 
unruffied manner spoke he, smiling carclessly. | breakfast was laid out on a table by the bedside, 
Only for a moment had his self-controi been | while he, not risen, smoked a pipe as he lay, by 
shaken. ' pe =f whetting his appetite. Dr. West entered 
presen — ‘ * | without ceremony. 
“Ww ill you take a biscuit, Dr. West? he asked. | “My stars!” Tiaseet John, when he could be- 
Lucy, my dear, will you step here to me ? lieve his eyes. ‘It’s never you, Uncle West! Did 
The request came from the other end of the room, | you drop from a balloon ?” 
from Lady Verner. Lionel, who was about to| Dr. West explained. That he had come over for 
place the cake-basket on the table, stopped and | 2fewhourssojourn. The state of his dear daughter 


: ». | Sibylla was giving him considerable uneasiness, 
held out his arm to Lucy, to conduct her to his and he had just put himself to the expense and in- 


mother. They went forward, utterly unconscious | convenience of a journey to see her, and judge of 
that Sibylla was casting angry and jealous glances | her state himself. 
at them; conscious only that those sacred feelings | It was all the one to John Massingbird. He 
in either heart, so well hid from the world, had | —— a aay a and invited the doctor t 
| been stirred to their very depths. | take some breskrast. 3 
| Dr. West was nothing loth. He had breakfasted 
. a — opened, and one of the servants entered. | 4¢ home; but a teoakiont, or any other meal, more 
Mr. 7 is wanted. ' or less, was nothing to Dr. West. He sat down to 
“Who's taken ill now, I wonder?” cried Jan, | the table, and took a choice morsel of boned 
descending from the arm of his mother’s sofa, | chicken on his plate. 
where he had been perched. ‘John, I have come up to talk to you about Ver- 


%, Dei ” 
In the ante-room was Master C looki ner’s Pride. i ia : 
Ba aster Cheese, looking ‘What about it?” asked John, speaking with 


° his mouth full of devilled kidneys. 
‘“‘There’s a message come from Squire Pidcock’s,”~ ‘* The place is Lionel Verner’s.” 
cried he, in a most resentful tone. ‘Somebody’s! ‘‘ How d’ye make out that ?” asked John. 
to attend immediately. Am I to go?” | That codicil revoked the will which left the es- 
“IT suppose you'd faint at having to go, after | 


‘tate to you. It gave it to him.” 
ss s a“ 3 ici , is ” 
being up to Miss Hautley’s,” returned Jan. ‘‘ You'd pee the cation vemiened, ° snewered John. 
| never survive the two, should you ?” 


“Then there’s little doubt upon the point,” | 
observed the doctor, coming to a more rapid cone | 
elusion than the werds really warranted. ‘Time 
was, Mr. Verner, when I thought that young lady 
would have been your wife.” 

“Who ?” asked Lionel. 














“True. I was present at the consternation it 
; excited. It disappeared in some unaccountably 
“Well, you know, Jan, it’s a good mile and a mysterious way; but there’s no doubt that Mr. 
| half to Pidcock’s, and I had to go to the other place Verner died, believing the estate would go in its 
| without my tea,” remonstrated Master Cheese. Ftan pneu @ = yb ee he oe 

, P a ; > y ct as thoug e codici 
: ‘Idare say Miss Deb has given you your te@ | were in existence, and resign the estate to Lionel 
| since you came home. Verner.” 
| But it’s not like having it at the usual hour.| The recommendation excessively tickled the 
| And I couldn’t finish it in comfort, when this mes- | fancy of John Massingbird. It set him laughing 
| sage came.” for five minutes. 

+ on 3 as ‘In short, yon never ought to have attempted 
ls = — and finish it now, then,” said | to enter upon it,” continued Dr. West. ‘ Will you 
Jan, An the young gentleman departed with resign it to him ?” 
| alacrity. “Uncle West, you'll kill me with laughter, if 

Returning to the drawing-room, Jan told them | you joke like that,” was the reply. — 

that he was called out. Lionel had resumed his seat | , “| have little doubt that the codicil is still in ex- 


: , : ; istence,” urged Dr. West. “1 remember, my im- 
| then, by Sibylla and Dr. West. Jan departed, und, | pression at the time was, that it was pane mph Aer 


later in the evening, as he did not return, Lioncl | temporarily lost. If that codicil turned 

| walked home with the doctor. would be obliged to quit.” “ —— 
| What do you think of Sibylla?” was his first} ‘So I should,” said John, with equanimity, 
question, before they had well quitted the gates. “Let Lionel Verner produce it, and I'll vacate the 
| My opinion is not a favorable one, so far as I next hour. That will never turn up; don’t you 


. a. “ * fret voursel/, Uncle West.” 
—_ judge at present,” replied Dr. West. “She | «Verner'’s Pride never was intended for you, 
must not be crossed, Mr. Verner.” 


John,” cried the doctor. ‘‘Some freak caused 

“Heaven is my witness that she is not croesed | Mr. Verner to will it away from Lionel; but he 
| by me, Dr. West,” was the reply of Lionel, given | came to his senses before he died, and repaired the 
more earnestly than the occasion seemed to call ; ™JUFY- 

a : whale life |,  LhenIam so much the more obliged to the 
| for. “From the hour I married her, my whole life | freak,” was the good-humored but uncompromising 
| has been spent in striving to shield her'from crosses, rejoinder of John Massingbird. 
so far as lics in the power of man; to cherish her | ‘And, more than that, Dr. West could not make 
in all carc andtenderness. There are fewhusbands | of him. John was evidently determined to stand 
| would bear with her—her peculiarities—as I have 7 . mand Po oe a Gomer then a his 

7 ° ony 5, = aad : actics, and tried a little business on his own ac- 
ot r I = om —— 1 say oo “ —— count—that of borrowing frem John Massingbird 
ather; I would say it to no one else. aye ief | as mich money as that gentleman would lend. 
regret, at the wrenching from me of Verner’s Pride, It was not much. Jobn, in his laughing way, 
| is tor Sibylla’s sake. protested he was always “cleaned out.” Nobody 
‘*My dear sir, I honestly believe you. I know | knew but himself—but he did not mind hinting it 
| what Sibylla was at home, frctful, wayward and to Dr. West—the heaps of money he had been 
| restless; and those tendencics arc not likely to be | obliged to “shell out” before he could repose in 

lessened, now disease has shown itself. I always | tranquillity at Verner’s Pride. 

feared it was in her constitution; that, in spite of | So the doctor had to content himself with a very 

all our care, she would follow her sisters. They | trifling loan, compared with the sum he had fondly 
| fell off and diced, you may remember, when they , anticipated. 

seemed most blooming. T’eople talked freely—as | Altogether, taking one thing with another, Dr. 

I understood at the time—about my allowing her | West’s visit to Deerham had not been quite so 
| 80 suddenly to marry Frederick Massingbird; but | satisfactory as he had anticipated it might be made. 

my course was dictated by one sole motive—that | After quitting John Massingbird, he went to Decr- 
|it would give her the benefit of a sca voyage. | ham Court and remained a few hours with Sibylla. 
| which might prove invaluable to her constitution.” | The rest of the day he divided between his daughters 
| Lionel believed just as much of this as he liked. | in their si'ting-room and Jan in the ye Oe 
| Dr. West was his wife’s father, and, as such, he | his departure again from Deerham by the night 

deferred to him. He remembered what had been | train. 

told him by Sibylla; and he remembered the pro-| And Deborah and Amilly, drowned in tears, 

mise he had given her. | said his visit could be compared only to the flash 

“It’s a shocking pity that you are turned from | of a comet’s tail; no sooner seen than gone again, 
Verner’s Pride!” resumed the doctor. (To be continued.) 
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CAMP SCENE NIAB FALMOUTH, VA.—WAGONER’s SdANTY.—SKEWUND BY OUA SPECIAL ALIS. 











DESERTED PICKET HUT NEAR FALMOUTH, ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTI‘T. 


THE DEFENCES OF SAVANNAH. the righ‘. The small battery between Fort Jackson | ton are semicircular in shape, built of earth and | between Fort Jackson on the left and battery Lawton 


and the Naval battery is Boggs. 


mounting from six to nine ns each. ‘The Naval | on the right hand bank as you go to Savannah. The 


Tne sketches we publish in the present/ Our Artist adds: ‘Batteries Lee, Boggs and Law- ! batiery is built on spiles, in the middle of the river, | Naval battery is also an earthwork. In the distance 


number, of the defences of Savannah, 
are of the deepest interest, since every- 
thing points to the probability that it 
will soon be the scene of a terrible 
conflict. They are carefully copied 
from sketches made by a deserter of 
considerable intelligence from the rebel 
ranke, and are perfectly reliable, being 
corroborated by private intelligence. 


The New Iron-Plated Rebel 
Ram. 


This is considered by the Confede- 
rate authorities as a it improve- 
ment on the Merrimac, presenting all 
over a circular surface to the enemy’s 
shot, Ite length is about 200 feet, and 
itis armed with eight 8 of a very 
heavy calibre. It was launched early 
in February, and it is said is quite 
ready for action, 


The Iron-Clad Rebel Ram 
Atlanta. 


This is the old Fingal, an English 
steamer, famous for running the block- 
ade several times. It mounts ten guns. 
It is anchored off Carson’s Bluff, near 
Savannah, and always ready to resist 
an attack. 

The steamer is the Ida, used by the 
rebels as a flag of truce boat. 


The Nashville Steamer, 


Anchored close up to the railroad 
bridge, is the notorious Nashville. 
She has been lying for some time in 
the great Ogeechee river. The rail- 
= is the Savannah and Charleston 


Carson’s Blaff Battery. 


Thia battery is a heavy earthwork, 
mounting over 30 large guns. It is 
situated in the Wilmington river. The 
rebel ram Atlanta is anchored near it. 


The Savannah River and its 
Batteries. 

This view is taken near Fort Jack- 
son, which is about five miles from 
Savannah. The battery on the left is 
Lee's battery; that in the centre is 
Fort Jackson; a little to the right is 
the Naval battery, and on the extreme 
vig is Lawton’s battery. The city 


Savannah is seen in the distance on 





sas 





ABMY COOK-HOUSE CNSTRUUTED IN AN OLD JHIMNEY OF AN OUTHOU3E OF THE LACY MANSION, ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK, 
FALMOUTH, VA.-—SKEITCHED BY OUB *PECIALU ARTIST. 


WISTED QUARIERS OK THE BAPPAHANNOCR—ARMY WUTS OF 146 1] Ory BEGIMENT PENK. VOL,, NEAR FALMOUTH, VA.—-R20M A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ABTISI. 


you notice the city of Savannah, 
which I trust before long to give.you 
as the result of a close personal in- 
spection at short range.” 


How to Get a GreaT MAN’s 
AUTOGRAPH.—It is well known that 
towards the latter years of the late 
Duke of Wellington’s life, it was next 
to impossible to coax or wheedle 
autograph out ofhim. All the strata- 
gems used to get a yy: from him 
to letters failed; he either did not 
answer them at ail or directed his pri 
vate secretary to do so, and thus the 
famous signature of ‘“ Wellington 
became a rarity highly prized by col 
lectors. A lady who had an album 
garnished with the autographs of most 
of the great men of the duy, but who 
wanted that of the “Great Captain,’’ 
mentioned her distress to the la 
Mr. H—, and a few days after he, to 
her reat surprise and pleasure, 
brought her a note from under the 
hand of the victor of Waterloo. It 
ran thus: “ Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington never ordered a pair of 
braces of the Messrs. Simpkin. If 
F.M. the Duke of Wellington had 
ordered the articles he could not for- 
get it. F.M.the Duke of Wellington 
always pays for his braces.” This was 
a very odd document foralady’s album, 
but its authenticity was undoubted, 
and it therefore found the best place 
in the interesting collection. The way 
in which this singular note was elicited 
was this: Mr. H filled up one of 
the Bankruptcy Court forms, and sign- 
ed it, informing the Duke that in 





winding up tie affairs of Messrs. 
Simpkin he (the assignee) found on 
their books the sum of 68. 6d. duc 


by his grace for a pair_of braces, 
which he requested the Duke would 
immediately pay or have paid. Mr. 
H——’s ruse was found on pure 
fiction, but it succeeded; and now in 
a certain lady’s album may be seen 
the curious note of which we have 
given a copy. 


AN ill-tempered man may be 
compared to 4 well-bakcd ple ith 
being crusty. 
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A SNOW THOUGHT. 


As I sat at my windew ani watched the 


snow fall, 
With its mantle of purity thrown over all, 
I murmured, Will justice, to us here below, 
Be meted as gently as soft falling snow? 


i looked at the forest, all shorn of its leaves, 
And thought a life-lesson the mind here 


receives— 


For though dead to the sense, there is still 


at the heart 


A beauty and freshness that ne’er will depart. 
The teachings of Nature, so high and so | 


pure, 
If we would but follow, to all wou!d insure 


science or philosophy wearied me. By books— 
wonderful keys to the thought and meaning of the 
universe !—I strove to unlock the mysteries of my 
life and being, and to reconcile man and nature. 
But even books were incomplete. They baffled and 
disappointed me. They did not answer plainly the 
simplest question that my eager spirit asked, and 
often I rose from my table and went out into the 
cool midnight with fears that my brain was going 
wild, and that on me the hereditary curse was to 
be again visited. 
“At this most critical period of mental excite- 
ment, the time for my graduation fortunately ar- 
| rived. Of course my devotion to study had not 
been without its results. I was loa:’ed with aca- 
demical honors. The public journals even took up 





a bookworm who cared nothing for notoriety, but 
whose intense love for learning, for its own sake, 


The richest of blessings; and truths ever | eclipsed all desire of becoming famous. 


new 


‘My father was delighted with the fame I had 


Would daily be given, like summer morn’s | 2¢quired, but shocked to see me looking pale and 


dew. 


Then, let us be true to the life from within: 

Be true to ourselves—Nature never can sin— 

Be kind to the neighbor, deal gently with 
foe— 

This lesson is taught in the soft faliing 
snow. 








MY FRIENDS STORY. 


RETREAT FOR THE INSANE, } 
Nov. 7th, 1862. 

Mr, Epirorn—We physicians connected with insane 
asylums often have strange histories revealed to us. 
The other day I found in the room of a patient the 
enclosed manuscript, which he willingly gave me, on 
my expressing a desire to see it. The story which he 
had set down here is almost literally as it was told 
him by another patient, It is singular with what 
perspicuity it is told. The man who penned itisa 
man of culture, and perfectly sane till we touch upon 
mathematical subjects. Speak of these, and he is 
immediately unbalanced. 

The person whose story has been recorded here is 
one uf the most hopeless maniacs in the institution, 
but he will tell bis story as succinctly and with as 
much calmness as if he were sane, till he reaches the 
tragic dénouement, when he becomcs raving and un- 
manageable, Your obedient servant, 

M— A—. 





Ir was in the most delightful of garden 
grottoes, overhung with trailing vines, perfumed by 
clusters of June roses and milk-white syringas, 
and choral with the voice of birds, that my friend 
asked me to sit and hear the story of his life. The 
earnestness with which he made the request was so 
apparent in his accent, although his voice was sub- 
dued and low, that I involuntarily seated myself 
beside him on the mossy seat of the summer-house, 
though my eye and ear were half given to the course 
of a merry party, whose voices hummed through 
the intervening paths, and the rustle of whose 
dresses could be heard through the shrubbery. 

“I was a strange child,” said my friend, com- 
mencing his story, in a low, musical voice, peculiar 
to him; ‘‘ so strange, that it was feared, during the 
first years of my youth, that I should be a prey to 
insanity, which had been hereditary in oug-femily 
for two generations. My grandfather was for many 
years a furious madman. My mother inherited 
none of that fury, but was subject to long fits of 
speechless melancholy, in which she scarcely took 
food, and refused all human society. Thank God! 
the curse was not laid upon me, and I have come 
through a cloud of sorrow which would have bent 
or broken the mental powers of most men, with 
intelleet and reason unscathed. At times, how- 
ever, as on this summer afternoon, the tide of 
memory presses on my brain with such maddening 
weight, that it must be relieved by imparting to 
some one the fatal tragedy of my life; and mindful 
of your close sympathy for many years, I am re- 
solved to make you my eonfidant. 

‘««T have said I was a strange boy, and this showed 
itself most in a dislike to society and a love for 
intense solitude. The loneliest, densest wilds, near 
my father’s country-house, were my familiar 
haunts. There, with some favorite “book, I would 
spend long hours, stretched on the grass, listening 
to the hum of insects, the delicate murmur of 
leaves, and all the blended sounds of those remote 
depths of forests, that ~olemn undertone of nature, 
which pervades deep solitudes, ‘a sound so fine 
that nothing lives twixt it and silence.’ 

“But this life, serene and contemplative, could 
not last for ever. My father, healthy and vigorous 
himself, resolved to counteract my melancholy 
tendencies, as he called them, by the friction of 
the world and society. His first step was to place 


me in college—a college celebrated for the rollick- | 


ing, uncontrolled animal spirits of its students. 

“‘ You can imagine that to place me among such 
companions was cnly to place me in a yet deeper 
solitude, more complete in its loneliness than the 
wildest haunts of nature. Ttere, at least, I had 
shared the companionship of birds, the insects 
hummed in my ear and settled near me on their 
favorite plants, the brook purled its song by my 
side, and the great peace around spoke to me in 
‘audible language.’ Here, among groups of young 
men of different tastes and habits, disposed to 
laugh at my odd ways, I shrank still more into 
myself, and neither made nor accepted overtures 
of friendship or intimacy. 
perfect and complete. To books I now turned with 
awakened ardor. These had previously been my 
companions, now they became my dearest friends. 
I spent my days and much of the quiet night over 
volumes filled with the learning eollected by een- 
turies of discovery and researeh. By means of 
these I roamed the heavens, dug deep into the 


My isolation became | 


thin. He insisted that I should go and spend the 
summer at some fashionable watering-place, that 
| the sea air was just the thing for my constitution, 
' and that society would divert my mind, which he 
| was efraid had been overtaxed. Finally he urged, 
| some friends of our family were spending the sum- 
| mer at Kelworth, and that, at that delightful sum- 
mer retreat, in their society I could gain both health 
' and spirits. 
| ‘At first I demurred to his solicitations. Not 
| only had my own peculiar tastes and habits kept 
| me from society, but the custom of our home, from 
| my mother’s melancholy temperament, had been 
| always silent and unsociable. My father had sought 
| in political life and his club that, society which he 
was fitted to enjoy, and I, who never mingled in 
the world, knew neither its eharacter or its man- 
‘ners. So that at first I urged to him my unfitness 
| for society, the diffidence and awkwardness engen- 
| dered by my habits of a recluse, and my desire to 
be allowed to go on uninterruptedly with my studies. 
' But at length his affectionate vehemence and con- 
, cern for my health conquered my reluctance, and 
caused me to give my assent to his wishes. Per- 
| haps the new and unexpected honors I had received 
from the world made me feel an unconfessed desire 
to accept its offered hand; perhaps a slight feeling 
of vanity stirred within me, and made me less un- 
' willing to try my powers in that unknown circle, 
whose mysterious lines I had never crossed; how- 
ever it may be, I yielded and went to Kelworth. 
“Tt was nearly evening when I reached that gay 
and fashionable watering-place, and after making 
the necessary arrangements for my stay at its ele- 
gant hotel, swarming with guests, I strolled toward 
, the seaside. Never-shall I forget the impression 
| made on me by my first sight of the sea. The moon 
' was just rising above a black limitless expanse of 
waters. Onthe edge of the long, narrow strip of 
beach, which shone white in the surrounding dark- 
ness, like a zone of moonlight, black waves broke, 
‘ like monsters spawned upon the shore, to be re- 
jected and thrown back by it. Howling with rage, 
they vented their wrath in loud roars and spittings 
| of white angry foam from their countless mouths. 
Again and again, faster and faster, now gaining 
now losing their prey from their slippery embraces, 
they seemed to rush upon the shore as if they would 
| devout and rend it to cover everything with their 
| horrid blackness. 

“I know not if it were a presentiment of the fatal 
| part it was to have upon my life, but from the first 
I hated the sea. It was to me always cruel and in- 
satiable, man’s natural and pitiless enemy. The 








black monsters that lashed themselves into vain | 


fury oti the shores were less deceitful, but not more 
' ravenous than the blue, shining depths which so 
placidly cover the bleaching bones and decaying 
' bodies of the victims which had been drawn down 
by their slimy, treacherous arms, into the unfa- 
thomable horrors below. 

“It was midnight when I turned to leave the 
beach. The sound of music and a brilliaut glare 
of light attracted me as I went up the broad stair- 
case of the hotel, and turning towards the door 
from which the radiance streamed, I went in, and 
found myself in the gallery overlooking the ball- 
room. What a strange, wondrous, scene of en- 
chantment was this first glimpse of life to me? 


“This palpitating, glowing life of the ball-room , 


and the dance, the lights, the colors of women’s 
dresses, the perfumes that exhaled into the air, the 


soft sighing sound of the voices of the dancers, that | 


in detached words and meaningless fragments of 
sentences floated to my place above their heads; 


and then the music, mingling with these its undu- ; 


‘lations of sound, gay and voluptuous, yet full of 
passion and longing; all these odors, colors and 
sounds penetrated through the hitherto shut doors 
of my senses. 
it in most intoxicating and most intense new life. 
** Sensation, blended of the most passionate sad- 
| ness, the most inexpressible unrest, came on me in 
| submerging waves, making all objects swim before 
my cyes in the haze in which we see objects in a 
trance. 
“‘ Suddenly this terrible disquiet ceased. A breeze, 
_ cool and inspiring as the air of the pure heaven, 
seemed to breathe upon me. Something like the 
fragrance of pure flowers, dew-fed and heaven- 
nourished, dissipated the false odors tha! exhaled 
around me, and I found my eyes fixed on a slight 


my,name andspoke of me as a rara avis of learning, | 


They reached my very soul, lapping | 


over and she left the reom, then I sought my own 
chamber, to feed my sou! with thoughts.and dreams 
of the ideal of womanhood thus revealed to me. 

“The next morning I went to present my letter 
of introduction to my father’s friends, who were at 
the same hotel with myself. They were old, near 
neighbors of ours in the country, but I had been 
long away and had little remembrance of them. 
My heart beat unusually. as I was ushered into a 
pleasant-looking parlor, fronting the sea. If these 
were fashionable women, women of the wor'd, to 
whose friendly regard my father’s cordial letter had 
introdueed me, what should I do withthem? I 
would as soon undertake to manage any foreign 
savage, tame him to civilization, and make him my 
bosom companion, as to undertake to find any 
approach to a worldly wonian. 


hand was most cordially grasped, and a woman 
about forty-five, with a kindly and benignant face, 
gave me her greeting: 

‘*¢One would know, from the family resemblance, 
this was Mr. Leger. We are delighted to see you. 
You would have needed no letter to intreduce you. 
Your father’s name makes you our friend. But 
where is Margaret? I thought she followed nie;’ 
she added, turning round. ‘You must remember 
Margaret as a little girl; she is my oldest child, you 
know. Though I dare say you know us, as we 
knew you always, more from hearing us mentioned 
than from any actual acquaintance. But Margaret 
is coming, I hear her step in the hall.’ 

“Mrs. Blkkley’s hearing must have been acute, 
to have heard so light a foot as that which now 
entered the room. Again that subduing influence 
seemed to sweep over me; I looked up and the 
vision of the evening before extemded a delicate 
little hand for me to grasp. 

“*« What an accession we have in you,’ rattled on 
Mrs. Blakley, in her good-natured way, ‘you can- 
not guess, because you have never been a lone 
woman at a watering-place, without any cavalier. 
Mr. Blakley came down with us, but was suddenly 
called away on business this morning, and we are 
wholly without acquaintance here. It is absolutely 
necessary for Margaret that she should go out 
much, for the influence of the sea and its breezes 
upon her health; and your father says you need 
them also, so I shall depend on you to escort us 
continually.’ 

“T muttered phrases that were conventional, 
bowed and smiled with vacuity, and trembled in- 
wardly with an inexplicable trouble as I relinquished 
the little hand over which I had profoundly bowed. 
The glance from eyes as serene and pure in their 
depths as forest streams, yet as deep and unfathom- 
| able as ocean, awakened my soul from a sleep. If 
I had seen Margaret Blakley anywhere I should 
have loved her. That destiny was fixed and ap- 
pointed. With her, hell was robbed of power to 
harm; without her, heaven would not have been 
best. 

‘Margaret joined her mother in asking trivial 
questions about my journey down—if I had been 
at Kelworth before, how I liked the sea—and to my 
astonishment I talked most freely. It seemed as if 
from that moment, in her presence, my reserve 
melted away. I laughed and jested, talked of my 
isolated college habits with frankness, and told them 
I had determined to reform and mingle more with 
| the world. 
| “Margaret approved my resolution with a smile. 
' Do you know any one here!’ she asked. 
| “*No one; you forgesl have just been avowing 
| my total unacquaintance with the world.’ 

{| “*Then of course you know nothing but books. 
You are so frightfully wise, you will make mamma 
j and I afraid of you. We are dunces, and you must 
| not expect us to talk learnedly with you.’ 
| *No; henceforth I abjure books,’ I returned. 
; * They teach nothing worth knowing. I will com- 
mence to study the world, and Mrs. Blakley and 
| yourself shall undertake my instruction.’ 
‘The morning sua streamed in at the window 
as we talked thus, the beach was alive with equi- 
| pages, filled with gaily dressed people, and the surf 
was dotted with the heads of bathers taking their 
' morning dip in the sea. Afar off, almost on the 
horizon, fluttered here ‘and there a solitary sail. 
We watched their whiteness pictured against the 
blue of the sky, and Margaret told me how much 
she loved the sea; that the monotone of its roar 
; was to her the most sublime music, and that she 
would be content to spend a life on its bosom. 

***T suppose you have a yacht, Mr. Leger?’ she 
said. 

“‘ Not yet; but I intend to have one, and then, if 
Mrs. Blakley and yourself will honor me, we will 
make sailing one of our methods of pursuing 
health.’ 

** *T will not consent to many water excursions,’ 
said Mrs. Blakley, earnestly. ‘I do not enjoy them; 
and I think it absolutely dangerous on this coast, 
where the weather is so changeable.’ 
| *But we will choose the calmest and serenest 
j days,’ I urged, ‘and never tempt the elements by 
| any daring.’ 
| *Mamma will consent for me, I know,’ said 

Margaret ; ‘as for herself, she may as well confess 
| to & little cowardice. She is always in continual 
: alarm lest there should be a squall, or some danger 
or other. I think a little storm and slight danger 
very exhilarating.’ 

“* These are unmeaning things to you, my friend; 





i 
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“ While I thought thus footsteps approached, my | 


with them n their parlor, reading or talking, 
while feeding my eyes and my heart on the woma, 
who had become the centre and loadstar of my ox. 
istence. Butin all those days I never uttered q 
compliment or breathed a word wiich revealed the 
passion which consumed my soul. 

“T had ordered a boat built, and it was nearly 
completed. We were to have the most experienced 
sailors on the coast to manage it. We were talk. 
ing of this one evening, and Margaret had planned 
a first sail to a remote point of land, visible from 
the beach, which she said interested her, on account 
of its apparent solitariness. 

***T long to make our projected trip,’ she said, 
gaily, at last; ‘and to-night fhe sea tempts me 
Since we cannot sail, put on your hat, mamma, and 
we will a!l walk to the beach and await the rising 
of the moon.’ 

“*My dear,’ said Mrs. Blakley, indolently, «7 
am too tired. Don’t urge me; but if Mr. Leger 
will be so good, you may go with him. Only wrap 
up well, and don’t take cold.’ 

‘**T willtake good care of her, Mrs. Blakley, and 

bring her home before the moow is an hour high,’ 
I said, as Margaret tripped from che room to get 
ready. 
* “twas the first time I had ever walked aleno 
with her. The touch of her hand on my arm 
thrilled all the fibres of being. We walked to the 
beach, where I had stood on the night of my 
arrival at Kelworth. Other forms walked up and 
down the white sand, watching the gradual pro. 
gress of the moon above the level ridge of waters, 
out of which it seemed to rise. To my fancy all 
these solitary pairs that strolled uv and down were 
happy lovers, and the sound of every voice seemed 
to breathe the tremulous tones of passion. 

“*Do not go home quite yet,’ said Margaret, 
after we had watched the moon till the whole 
rounded orb of light sat firm and queenly on the 
horizon. ‘Shall we not walk to that quiet little 
bay from which you propose to sct sail in the new 
yacht ? 

“I assented, and we walked away from the other 
groups, rounded an angle of the beach, and stood 
on the edge of a little bay, sheltered by its posi- 
tion from the fury of the surf, and calm and glassy 
as the surface of an inland lake. The moonlight, 
falling on the black surface, made strange alterna- 
tions of light and gloom there. On its breast lay 
a little boat, fastened by a slight cable to the shore. 

“Ts not this like enchantment?’ said Mar- 
garet. ‘The weird shadows of the rocks, strug- 
gling with the light of the moon; the quiet, glassy 
surface of the water, and that little boat, which 
might be the shell of some sea-nymph.’ 

““*Dare you trust yourself,’ I asked, ‘to step 
into the boat and let me row you across to that 
nearest point? The water is calm, you see; there 
is not a ripple, and I know you long to go.’ 

““*T am not the least afraid; I shall be delighted. 
We will not be gone long enough to frighten 
mamma by our absence. Just once across and 
back again, Mr. Leger. It was so kind in you to 
think of it.’ 

“She gave me her hand and we stepped into the 
boat. We sat down face to face as I took up the 
oars, and with a light effort pushed from the shore, 
with a gentle, slow motion, across the bay. Her 
face was bare to my gaze in the flooding moon- 
light, which now poured its tide of radiance even 
into this dark nook of waters. I looked at her, as 
unconscious of my gaze she dipped her jewelled 
fingers in the water, and laughingly tried to catch 
the quivering, broken rays of brightness which 
shimmered on the black surface. 

“T had never seen her so gay. She warblednow 
and then snatches of song in her clear voice; now 
she laughed airily at some pleasant thought which 
struck her as we rowed along, and seemed half for- 
getful of my presence, as if she were in some plea- 
sant ‘iream, which she did not choose to share. 

“For myself I could not speak. ‘The calmness 
of the night made me feel more deeply the dis- 
‘quiet of my own breast. I felt if my lips should 
unclose the whole flood of passion which struggled 
within would pour forth unrestrained. I was atrai‘l 
toalarm her gentle nature with my w-ld love. 

* “ At length she noticed my silence. 

“** Why don’t you talk ?’ she asked; ‘you are s0 
quiet this evening; and now I remember it, you 
have been sad all day. You are not going back to 
old habits? Mamma and I declared to-day you 
were very agreeable, and had no shadow cf your 
misanthropy left.’ 

‘**She bantered me a moment thus for my silence, 
and when I made no response, she leancd forward 
till I almost felt her breath upon my cheek, and 
said, half in alarm: 

“What is the matter ? you look frightfully pale 
in the moonlight. Are you ill?” 

“Then I could restrzin my speech no longer. 
What I said I know not; I was arrested by secing 
that she trembled from head to foot. Her face, 





moved from its usual childlike calmness, was pal¢ 

as death, and her eyes were dilatedewith indescrid 

} able horror. She reeled in her seat as if sie 

would have fallen from the boat. I thought she 
was frightened at my impetuous avowal, and 

| reached out my hand to support her, uttering te- 
der reassurances of my profound love. She pushed 
back my hand with violence, and said in a burst of 

| tears: 

| “Merciful Heaven! what do you mean? Arf 


figure moving in the dance. This was a girl, per- | to me every word, look and gesture of that morning | you mad? It is not possible thut you can mcan— 
| haps eighteen, dressed plainly in the most delicate, | is stamped ineffaceably on my memory. That day | you, who have always been so respectful, to insult 
_ ethereal white. Mer hair encircled her fine head in | was the prelude to a new life. I felt its warm, | me by such words as these.’ 


serene light. Her beauty and the swaying grace 
with which I saw her moving in the dance recalled 
to me a water-lily, floating fragrant on its column 


of brown stem, on some lonely lake, in the remote became the eonstant escort of Margaret and her ! 


depths of forests. 
“To my enrapt gaze she was hardly human, and 


soft brown braids, and from under a calm, white | sunny influence permeating my-~hitherto chilled | 
forehead, her eyes beamed an unspeakably soft and | blood. Opening my bosom to its rays, I took in its | indifference, but not for your scorn. 


{ nourishing light, and asked no questions of any 
to-morrow. 
“T will not dwell on the days that followed. I 


mother. We promenaded or rode on the beach; 
| we bathed in the surf; we went on long drives into 


bosom of the earth; I learned the tongues of I doubted if she wére not some visionary creation | the country, out of reach of the eternal din of the 
nations long since extinct; nothing in history, 





of my senses. I watched her till the dance was 


sea; and on days of cloud or rain I spent the hours 


“**insult! Margaret, I am prepared for your 
Is it possible 
| you can call this love of mine for you—the most 


} tender human love that man ever bore a womal— 
that you can call it insult ?’ 
“But you must know—it eannot be possible yo" 
, have not known all this time that——” here sb? 
} paused, my face inust have frightened her, for sh® 
hid her own in her hands, while she gasped 
“*God forgive me if I have been to blame. I 
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neste you did not know that I was mar- TIFFANY «& Co., $16. WATCHES. $16 50,000 AGENTS WANTED 
ried.” LATE Ladies’ Watches. A fine heavy Gold Plate Patent 


. Her last words deadened me; I sat motienless 
as stone while she went breathlessly on: 

“My husband is also my cousin; that is the 
reason there was no difference in my name to un- 
deceive you; but I thought the acquaintance o 
our families, our own knowledge of each other, 
hid made known the fact of my early marriage. 
Forget what you have said; you did not mean it. 
Why do you look at me thus? Are you going 
mad? You will not kill me!’ k 

The rest was lost in the wild sobs which shook 
her slight frame. 

“Her words fell on my ear distinct and clear, 
but her voice sounded like a voice speaking from 
an infinite distance. Fsr a moment I remained 
motionless after it ceased to vibrate on my ear. 
‘Then the roar of millions of surges seemed to fol- 
low it. I felt my brain whirl as if thought, mem- 
ory and sensation were bound to a horrible wheel 
on which they revolved, and would revolve for 
ever. My blood turned to wild lightning in my 
veins. I felt it leap, fierce and burning, through 
its bursting channels to my heart. 

“J shrieked mad words in her ear as she 


crouched trembling in the bottom of the frail, | 


rocking little bark in which we sat. I swore to her 
that she should be mine—mine only and for ever— 
that no frail compact of earth should come be- 
tween our souls, bowad eternally by Heaven. She 
did not answer, but her sobs ceased, aad she 
looked fixedly at me. I saw her faee distorted 
with deadly fear. Then I rose in the boat. It 
swayed under my foot like a shell. Seizing her in 
my arms, I leaped with her, and dragged her 
down, down, down into the bottomless abyss which 
opened its glassy surface to receive us. . 

“She struggled in my grasp; I heard her gurg- 
ling shrieks for mercy; 1 felt her brown hair fall 
in coils about my neck, and her white arms 


wreathed above my head in agony, till the sea ' 


wrested her from my arms. Then the blackness 
seized me and whirled me I know not whither. The 
sea gave me up from its clutches; but my Marga- 
ret, my pearl, appointed mine by Heaven and 
hell, it keeps for ever. It would not give her up. 
O God! it never gave her back to me!” 

My friend ceased. A white foam gathered on 
his lips, his eyes became bloodshot and staring, 
and he fell on the floor of the summer-house in a 
fit of insensible fury. 

As I stooped to raise him, one of our friends, Dr. 
A——, entered the place. 

“ How long has been this ?” he asked anxiously. 

“Only an instant,” I replied. ‘‘He has been 


telling me the story of his life, and when he. 


finished he dropped down in this fit.” 
“Telling his story, has he?” said the doctor; 
‘then he’ll be raving to-night.” 
He called to astout man standing in the garden : 
“Help me take him into the house, John.” 
And they bore my friend into the house, 
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Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelo and 
sealed; and when ordered, are taken out with- 
out regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all 
afair chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will 
see what you can have, and then it is at your option to 
send one dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail we shall charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, paying postage, and rm | 
the business, 25 cts. each, which must be incl 
when the Certificate is sent for. Rive Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $10, and onc hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided 
their remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 
25 cts. for every Certificate and remit 15 cts to us, 
eitherin cash or postage stamps. With the Certificate 
will be sent a Circular giving full instructions to 
Agents. Address 


Ss M. WARD & CO. 
Box 4876, New 


FINELE & LYONS 
SEWING MACHINES 


Are uniformly pronounced the best Family Sewing 
Machine in use, for they are found to be simple in 
construction, more durable in all their parts, more 
certain of stitch on every kind of fabric, and more 
easily understood by the operator. 
Besides, these very same Family Machines are 
evidg a stecighs wenile aall « postllve appar abd wh 
aving a n eanta ve upper an 
der tension they will sew from one to twenty thick- 





ork. 





nesses of Marseilles without alteratien or justment, 
or from the stoutest harness leather across the softest 
bankbill, and make every stitch perfect. These are 


uliar facts, and important for every purchaser to 
ow. 
Please call and examine, or send for a circular and 
samples of sewing. 
FFICE, 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








For many years J have made the cultivation of 


SMALL FRUITS 


a specialty, and taking into account, varicty, quantity 
and quality, my stock of VINES and PLANTS, of 


GRAPES, BLACKBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., etc., 


is unequalled anywhere, which I offer on the most 
favorable terms. 

Parties wishing to purchase would do well to cor- 
respond with me, or send for my Price List, which 
will be sent to all applicante, free of charge. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete. 
MER. and MISS WAGNER, 








ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square. 





A Card.—DR. DAYMAN has returned from 
Europe and resumed his practice as before. Consul- 
tation hours from 9to6 P. M. Office removed to 102 
os + street, bet. Third and Lexington Avenues. 


WEDDING CARDS 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane 8 N.Y. 

(7 Established 1540. For Spectmnsa by Mail, send two stampa, 

Quo 


The Confessions and Experience ox 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

and a caution to ae men who suffer from 

Nervous Debility, Prematuré Decay, &c.; supplying 

at the same time the means of Self-Cure. one who 

has cured himself, after being put to grea expense 
Pratl 








through medical’ imposition and quackery. By in- 


clos & postpaid addressed enyelo ingle Copics 
sony OS bes of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 82 





“ Psychomancy.”—How either sex may fas 
cinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and good 
will of any person a choose, instantiy. This simple 
mental acquirement all can possess, securing certaio 
success in love, age, &c., free by mail, for 25 cts., 
together with a guide to the unmarried of both sexes 
—an extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 
tion; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address T. 
WILLIAM & CO.,, Pablishers, box 2,300, Philu- 
delphia. 378-82 


75 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every 

2) county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell 

my new cheap — Bewing Machines. Address, 
hoover . MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 





Bent Free—for the benefit of Nervous Sufferers 
—THE WARNING VOICE; or, The Self-Cure of 
Debility, Consumption, Loss of Memory, ete. By 
a former Sufferer. Inclosing stamp, address D. H. 
WELLINGTON, Boston, Mass. 379 83 





To Nervous Sufferers of Both Soxes.— 





| Brooklyn, New York, 


A reverend gentJeman having been restored to health 
iu a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and irr expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to His afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelope, he 
will send (tree) a copy of the prescription used. Di- 


rect to Dr. Joun M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton Street, 
e446 


A really Valuable Mic @, one that 
a child can use, sent free, by mail, on receipt of 38 cts. 
Address 8. WOODWARD, P. G. Box 3273, Boston. 





Just Published—The Triumph of Wit 
and Humor. 

The April number of FRANK LESLIF’S 
BUDGET OF FUN, No. 61. The great 
Cartoons are Louis Napoleon putting 
his foot into it—Old Welles smashing 
the Rams—Dr. Chase bleeding Uncle 
Sam—The Great Flea Rebellion, or the 
triumph of Sourkrout and Strategy— 
The Modern Iago and the Modern 
Othello. And numerous other splendid 
Caricatures by our first Artists—Kenney 
Meadows, Bellew, Newman, Howard, 
Leech, Tenniel, etc., besides 16 pages 
of Humorous Tales, Poetry, Anecdotes, 
Jeux d@’ Esprit, Western Yarns, Fables, 
Facetix, etc. Price 10 cents. 

Twenty dollars will be given for the best 
Sketch, or idea in writing, for a Na- 
tional Cartoon, and Ten dollars for the 
best social Sketch; also, Ten dollars for 
the best Rebus—to be sent in by the 
18th of each month. 


The Budget Prizes. 
Frank Leslie offers $20 for the best 
Sketch on paper of a National Caricature, 
and $10 for the best social Skeich; also, 
$10 for the best Rebus. These to be 
sent in to FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET 
OF FUN before the 18th of each moath. 


Ep 


60 A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a 
$ month, expenses paid, to sell our Everlasting 
encils, Oriental Burners, and 1° other new, useful 
and curious articles. Fifteen Circulars scnt free, 
Address, SHAW & CLARK, 3iddo10-d, Maine, 
92 














MURRAY, EDDY «& CO.’s 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES oF 


Hentucky 


AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners. 
aay The Managers’ Offices arc located at Covington, 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY 


FROM #250 to $100,000! 
TICKETS FROM $2 50 TO $201 


a@ Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense, 
by addressing 

MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucl-y 

oR, 





MURRAY, EDDY & CO., St. Louis, Missouri, 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


{Magcn 14, 1863. 
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These Machines have taken the First Premiuin at 
the State Fairs last held in 








New York, Michigan, Virginia, 

New Jersey, Iowa, Noah Carolina, 
0, Missouri, Ala 

Indiana, | Kentucky, California. 

Tinos, Tennessee, 


Including every State Fair where exhibited in 1862. 

Sa The WORK made upon the Grover & Baker 
Machine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 
sea Tinited States where it has been exhibited to 


Machines furnished of the same patterns and at the 
same price, making either the Grover & Baker Stitch 
or the Shuttle Stitch. aa customers prefer, 

GROVER & BAKER 8S. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York, 








BALLOU BROTHERS. 


FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS. 


REMOVED TO 


103 BROADWAY. NLY.. 


nave on hand 
LARGES? ASSORTRUAENT Ot} 
SHIRTS AND DRAWHERS, 
Vinde of 
LAMBS WOOL, 
SILK, SHAKER FLANNEL, 
Witt AND SCARLET FLANNEI 
CANTON FLANNEL AND BUCKSKIN 


Tkih 
UNDER 


MERINO, 


\igo Just Reeseived rrom Manwfactory) 


\ New I 

ROBES DEF CHAMBRE 

At Wholesale and Retat\, for Cash 
at less than the usual prices 


ot ot 








Trusses—Dr. Riggs’ Hard Rubber Multi- 
edal Truss 


Challenges comparison with any Truss known. Water- 
ways ciean, and cannot be worn out. Also, 
a Varicocele Truss and a Hard Rubber Spring Sup- 
porter.. Send Stamp for Circular. 
° OFFICE, No. 2 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 





$50 per week net profits.-New Article. 
—Everybody must have it. Retails for $1. Ex- 
CLUSIVE RiGuts for sale low. For terms, etc., ad- 
dress BALLOU & SON, Haverhill, Mass. ‘aarP. 8. 
—Samples for Agents sent by mail Sor 3 cents in 
postage currency. Address as above. ° 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 








DR. STERLING’S AMBROSIA is a stimulating 
oMy extract of Roots, Barks aud Herbs. It wii cure 
all diseases of the sculp, and itching of the head; en- 
tirely eradicates dandruff, prevents the hair from fall- 
ing out, or from turning prematurely gray, causing 
it to grow thick and long. It is eutirely different 
from all other preparations, and can be relied on. 
DR. H. H. STERLING, 493 Broadway, New York 
For saleby Druggiste. Put up in a box containing 
two bottles, Price $1. ° 





To Consumptives. 


* Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, 16 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure, To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), witb 
directions for preparing and using the same, whicb 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitiz, Gc, The only object of the advertiser ir 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which heconceives to be invaluable 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as i 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 


372-840 Wiltamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 





MOORE'S & POND'S 
CARTRIDGE REVOLVERS! 






J. W. STORRS, Agt., 
256 Broadway. 


SMITH & WESSON having obtained decisions in 
the U. 8. Courts establishing their right to all Cart- 
ridge Bevolvers loading at the breech, now offer for 
gale the above kinds, each three lengths. four, five 
and shy inch, al] carrying 3. & W.’s No. 2 Cartridges. 


_—— 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION—MAKING CHANGE. 


STOREKEEPER—“ I’ve no pennies—would you mind taking a ticket for the Broadway ‘ Free 


and Easy” wnstead ?” 





A SPECULATION. 


AGENTS AND SOLDIERS, 


In Camp or Disch ,can make cnaiiy 918 per day 
selling our GREAT, NEW and wonderful Union Prize 
ana mery Packages. Containing Fine Writing 
Materia's, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, p. Com- 
penene Hints, Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 
ich Gifts of Jewellery, etc.. etc.,. worth over $1. for 
only 25 cents. Unique, valuable and useful. Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family should 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
ranted as a per, imekeeper, presented free to all 
who act as Agents. Profits immense. Sales quick. 
Packages in endless variety and at all prices. Fine 
Jewellery and Watches at prices. Send for New 
Circulars for 1863, containing EXTRA inducements. 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 


THE SECRET OUT! 
Over 1,000 Things Worth Knowing. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


SOLDIER’S EDITION, 25 CENTS. 
o Address E. R. WALL, Box 362, Syracuse, N. Y. 








PERFECT.FIT TING 


. SHIRES. ° 


Made to Measure at $24, $30, $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars 

sent free every where, 
FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY. SHIRTS, $24, $27, $30 
and $33 per dozen. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, No: 387 Broadway. 
00% 








CRAIG MICROSCOPH! 


This is the best and cheapest Micro- 
scop in the world for general use. It 
requires no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a child can useit, It 
will be rent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or with six beauti- 
ful mounted objects for $3. Address 


HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre St., N.Y. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 388-90 





Magic Pocket Books, for Postal Currency, 
with Hnetic Bands, sent, postpaid, for 75 cents per 
Samples for 15 centre. 

SNOW & HAPGOOD, 
22 Court Street, boston, Mass. 


dozen, $7 50 per gross. 
388-90 


Particular Notice.—Don’t fail to read S. M. 
WARD & CO.’S notice on the inside of this sheet. 





400 More Agents Wanted—Businers light 
and genteel, and agent: make $5 a day with the 
greatest ease. Circulars free. 

0 J. W. STEPHENS, Morristown, N. J. 





Important to Agents.— We have reduced the 
wholesale price of our great STATIONERY PORT- 
FOLIO PACKAGES. We also give better Watches 


to our nts than any other firm. Send stamp for 
new Circular, WEIR & CO., % South 3rd St., Phila. 
0000 





Howard Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valuable Reports on Virulent and Chronic Diseases, 
and Physical Debility. Sent in sealed letter en- 
velopes. free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, HOWARD ASSOCIATION, No. 2 
South-Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 388 Slo 





A Beautiful dingraved Gold Plated 
WATCH, Lever Cap, Eaglish movements—perfect 
timckeeper, sent to any address by mail, free, for $7. 
Solid Silver, same as above, $5. 

CHAS. P, NORTON & CO., 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 





Price $12.—A Week’s Wasting may be done in 
to hours without Soaking, Rubbing or Boiling, by 
JOHNSON’S UNION WASHING MACHINE, 
which is universally admitted to be the most perfect 
in use. Call and see it in operation at our Depot, 457 
Broadway. N. Y. J. JOHNSON & CO. 

N. B.— We save just completed a smaller size, price 
$8, for Nursery Washing. 0000 





Price ¢$8.— Johnson’s Union Clothes 
WRINGER, with Galvanized Iron Frames and Cogs, 
is the best, the most simple and the most durable in 
existence, and fits any tub or box. 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash. 

ington, Fortress Monroe, yp wb Ferry, 
Newberpve, Port Royal,ar1 all other 8, shoulo 
be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


se Mai mourn Tr 

TRIUMPH. 

STFJINWAY & SONS, Nos. 8 and 8 Walker 
Stree’, N. Y., were awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late Great International Exhibition, London. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 


all parts of the world entcred for competition. 
e special correspondent of the New York Times 











BEys: 
Z Merers. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 

emphatic, and stronger and more to the point thar 

that ofany European maker.” 0000 





Agency best in the Unian for Gents’ or 
Ladies’ PATENT INDELIBLE PENCIL. Sam- 
Address E. P. CLARK, 


ples, etc., sent for 30c. - 
389-900 Box 21, Northampton, Mass. 





PRIZE PACKETS. 
New and emperor Card Photographs of 
GEN. TOM THUMB AND HIS BRIDE. 
Agents wanted! Great inducements offered! Send 
for our New Circular, G. 8. HASKINS & CO, 
° 36 Beekman Si., N. ¥. 








NOTICE! 


=, Rocent and valuable improvements have been made 
in the construction of this Chimney, and it is now 
offered to the public a8 a PERFECT ARTICLE It is 
warranted not to crack or break in any manner from 
“overheating” or changes of temperature, and to 
last, with ordinary care, justas long as the Lamp on 
which it is used. 

It gives us satisfaction to announce that we have 
complicted such arrangements as will enable us, we 
trust, {rom the present date, to supply the demand 
for this NEW CHIMNEY, which thus far it has been 
impossible for us to do. 

Sxmple boxes, containing Chimneys of all sizes 
and styles, show cards, price list, ete., furnished per 
Exprcss,for $1 25 . 

UNION LAMP CHIMNEY WM’F'G. CO., 
° 48 Fulton St, N. Y. 





SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT STORE, 

823 CANAL Street, N. Y. 
STTPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure at the lowest possible prices 

and fit guaranteed. 
aay Family Supply Store ot Bosoms, Collars and 





Wristbands, for Shirt-making, 866-910 





—= = 


75 ILLUSTRATIONS 


LATEST FASHIONS! 


FASHION PLATE, 


Being more than all the other Maga. 
zines combined. 





The April number of FRANK LESLIz’s 
LADIES’ MAGAZINE is the most brij. 
liant Fashion Magazine ever published, 
In addition to numerous Engravings jj. 
lustrating the Romances and Literature 
of the month, it contains the unprece. 
dented number of 75 illustrations, viz: 


Colored Fashion Plate, Steel—3 figures. 
Fifteen Designs for Caps and Head-dressos. 
Braiding Pattern. 
Pattern jor Braiding a Dress or Cloak. 
Two Patterns for Collar and Cuffs. 
End of Black Silk Necktie. 
qneerting Se Embroisery. 
Dress of Mode Color Silk. 
Dress of Gray Silk. 
Two Merino Dresses for Children, 
Pattern for cutting Corsage and Sleeve, 
Two Patterns for Penwiper. 
Two Patterns for Pin Basket. 
Mat for Cologne Bottles. 
Bin New Deas for } oot 
x New Designs for Dressin 
Ryd gu g and Arranging 


the r. 
Seven beautiful Designs for Gir 
Dresses. = rae ae 
Aumovpiére for a Child. 
Corner for Handkerch ef, 
Pattern for Embroidery, 
Braiding Pattern. 
Gipsy Cloak & la Militaire, 
Two Aprons. 
pe y LA wy, Silk. 
ck and Front of Riding Costume. 
Dress of Moire Antique. 
House Jacket and Vest, 
Pattern for Handkerchief, 


Hmbroidery Border, 
— rd aru. 

mbroide attern, 
Initials. od 
Insertion 


Pattern for Slipper. 
Dress of Gray Alpaca, 
Drese of Green Silk. 
Child’s Drees. 

FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MAGAZINE 
contains the Fashions long before they 
appear in other periodicals, the publisher 
having made special arrangements with 
his Agents in Paris, Berlin and London, 


to transmit them to him in advance of 


their becoming the mode in those cities, 
while his facilities for executing en- 
gravings are so extensive and perfect, 
that he can reproduce them a few hours 
after they are received. Price 25 cents 
anumber. For sale by all News Agents 
and Booksellers. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 


GIVEN AWAY.—The last New Novel, 
AURORA FLOYD; OR, THE BANKER's 
DAUGHTER, by Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of Lady Audley’s Secret, con- 
taining 360 small octavo pages, beauti- 
fully printed on fine white paper, with 
an illustration by one of our best Artists 
—mailed free to any person forwarding 
$3 for Frank Lrsuirz’s Lapis’ MaGa- 
ZINE. 





HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1862. 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1861. 


FEELERS Sy 
ng RawiisO 





AT REDUCED PRICES! 
WITH 
Glass Cloth Presser, Improved Loop Check, Ne¥ 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, Braider, ete 


Office—505 Broadway, New Work. 





“ Big Thing!” 
SOLDIERS AND AGENTS ehould send 3c, stam 
for it to CHAS. A BALDWIN, 

v Box 79, P. O., Arkport, N. Y. 


(3a. eS SS a FS 
v FU we feed 
1S0.ME THe 
AGENTS WANTED! For Circulars and terms id- 


close stamp. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau St., N. Y., a0¢ 
Chicago, Illinois. 0000 
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A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 
AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on rece!pt 

of price. Five of different powers, @: 4¢- 
dress F. B. BOWEN Box 220, Bostem, Mass. bd 
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